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Diamond wheels Have Put 
Optical Glass on a M ass 
Production Basis 

The war's sudden demand for fhousands upon 
thousands of lenses and prisms for binoculars, 
range finders, periscopes and other instruments 
literally swamped former methods of produc¬ 
ing these optical products. The answer— 
Norton Diamond Wheels now grinding glass in 
high production, both in roughing operations 
and to a transparent finish. 

In countless applications Norton 
Diamond Grinding Wheels are 
meeting the challenge of war. 

• 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 
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The photograph immediately above 
shows an installation inside a Pan- 
American Clipper. National Dials have 
been a fovorite with Pan-American 
Airways for many years. 

TYPE N DIAL—Four-inch diameter 
with engine divided scale and flush 
vernier. 5 to I ratio. 

TYPE ACN DIAL—Designed for di¬ 
rect calibration. Dial bezel size 
5' X 7^". 

TYPE B DIAL—Compact, variable- 
ratio drive inclosed in bakelite case. 
Illuminator available. 

TYPE BM DIAL—Similar to Type B, 
but smaller in size and having a 
fixed ratio. 

TYPE A DIAL—The Original Velvet 
Vernier Dial, an unchallenged fa¬ 
vorite for twenty years. 


ACCURACY ^ 

—and VELVET DRIVE 

In War as in Peace, National Dials provide 
the smooth effortless control that makes the 
operator master of his equipment. Enormous 
increases in our productive capacity are 
meeting wartime demands, and National 
Dials are available with reasonably prompt 
delivery to users having the necessary 
priority. 


NATIONAL CpMPANY, INC. 

MALI>EN, MASS. 
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today’s signs forecast tomorrow’s needs 


It will be a changed world. Some may think that the 
nation’s chemical and petro-chemical equipment for 
war will serve adequately for the needs of peace. But 
still greater accomplishments are possible. And the 
inevitable struggle for competitive post-war advantage 
will certainly develop them. 

Good as war-built plants and equipment may be, it 
is not enough to rest on their pattern. Reconversion or 
refitting for peacetime requirements calls for study now. 

Adding to the experience of a long pre-war career, 
Badger has learned much during the past three years of 
handling many construction projects — small and large 
— for the manufacture of high octane gasoline, syn¬ 
thetic rubber stocks, explosives, and all sorts of chemi¬ 
cals, new and old. 


This rich experience is available to you in change¬ 
over, modernization or new-plant undertakings. Badger 
is equipped to handle everything — either under sole 
responsibility or in co-operation with your own organ¬ 
ization . . . from process, design and construction 
engineering, to material procurement, to labor employ¬ 
ment and supervision, down to test-run operation. 
Badger is open for discussions now. 

E. B. Bodgor & sons oo. 

BOSTON Est. 1841 

NEW YORK • PHILADELPHIA • SAN FRANCISCO • LONDON 

PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE 
CHEMICAL, PETROLEUM AND PETRO-CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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’’PUT IT ON THE BLANCHAII)” 



Grinding Nickel Steel Cams on the 
No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder 


These nickel steel Cams are finish ground on the 
No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder. 

.040'' to .060" of stock is removed from one 
side of these cams to limits of i.OOl". 109 pieces 
are produced per hour. 

This is only one of the many airplane engine 
parts ground on the Blanchard. Some are held in 
fixtures; magnetic, hand-clamping or automatic. 


CHECK THESE I 
ADVANTAGES 1 
OE BLANCHARD 
GRINDING 


Prodnetion 


Adaptability 
Fbctare Saviag 


Operatioa Saviag J 


Send your blueprints for production estimates. 


Material Saviag 


BLANCHARD 

MACHINE COMPANY 

64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 



Send for your free copy of *'Work Done on 
the Blanchard.” This book shows over 100 
actual jobs where the Blanchard Principle 
is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 


Fine Finish 


atness 


Close Limits 


EspeciaUy 
£ valuable on jobs like 
^ the one illMistrated. 
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STOCK DIE SECTIONS 



TYPICAL CUSTOM SECTIONS 




EXTRUDED PLASTICS 



Vinyl sleevings 
in black, clear or 
N.E.M.A. colors can 
now be cut to any 
lengths (from Vs” 
to 6Vi"/ and IM¬ 
PRINTED in one 
operation! Send Jor 
quotations on your 
needs. 


Sandee has rapidly become'one of America’s largest extruders of thermoplastics. 
Here, every facility is available to render a highly efficient service: 

1. Capable, long-experienced plastics engineers; 

2. Thermoplastic materials’and compounds of every description; 

3. Expert tool and die makers; 

4. Modern extrusion machines; 

5. Exclusive Sandee methods of manufacture; 

6. Fine tolerances employed^assure meeting exacting specifications; 

7. Absolute uniformity of size and finish; and, 

8. Surprisingly prompt shipments in the face of difficult war conditions. 

Sandee now serves our country’s largest users of extruded plastics. Consult our 
engineers on your problems. Write today for samples and moderate cost 
estimates. 


ELMER SZANTAY, M.E. '35, GENERAL MANAGER 


andee Manu'^actutln^ ^omp&nij 

5 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE • CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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She Has Good Stuff in Her 

She has to have. The U.S.S. Pioneer is one of our Navy’s mine sweepers. 
Cruising around in quest of enemy mines keeps a sailor on his toes. 
Naturally, he feels confident when he knows he can rely on his ship. 
We’re proud to say that the U. S. S. Pioneer is propelled by Diesel 
engines—made by the same Busch-Sulzer skilled workmen who are 
turning out precise ammunition hoists for the Navy’s 5"fi8 caliber 
guns ... and engines for other naval and army craft, as well as engines 
for the U. S. Maritime Commission. Until this war program is com¬ 
pleted, we can accept orders of high priority only for engines from 
450 to 3600 horsepower. 


BUSCH-SULZER BROS.—DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 



ST. LOUIS 


AMERICA'S OLDEST BUILDER OF DIESEL ENGINES 





r. i o {/ / s 
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Another FIDELITY Machine— 
covers wire or strip—at double pre-war speeds 


PSot only the bottle-neck of wire insulation, but other similar ones in covering round or 
flat rods of metal, plastic or other materials with cotton, linen or other fibres, have been removed 
by FIDELITY SINFRA Machine. In some cases, output was upped as much as 300%. 

Still restricted to war production applications, these FIDELITY Machines will ultimately con¬ 
tribute just as effectively to peace-time manufacturing. If you face this kind of prohlcm, either 
now or when competition returns, it is probable you can get a quick solution at FIDELITY. 

Whatever the problem, if it indicates a need for a special-purpose machine of the automatic, 
precision type, you can start preparing for the day of transition now by bringing it here where a 
skilled and experienced engineering staff is backed up by unusual shop facilities. 



FIDELITY has designed and built a wide variety of machines for many jnirposcs. This experience 
and the manufacturing equipment available are described in an interesting, well-illustrated book. 


BUY MORE BONDS 


’(/ i^ui/r/eri S^/ulomalir SP. 


32 YEARS' EXPER/ENCE 


3908-1S FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA, 
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Good weather is bad weather tor an 
invasion. 

When American troops land on enemy 
beaches, it’s often under cover of a 
friendly life-saving “ fog.” 

■American scientific and engineering 
ingenuity provided the equipment for our 
forces to make their own sp)ecial invasion 
weather. For the “fog” is produced artifi¬ 
cially by mobile smoke generators which 
blanket whole areas in an impenetrable 
white mist. 

Months ago, the National Defense 
Research Committee enlisted the help ot 
General F.lectric research scientists in 
developing an improved smoke genera¬ 
tor for the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Nobel prize winner Dr. Irving Lang¬ 


muir and his associates evolved a new 
principle of smoke generation, upon 
which the Standard Oil Development 
Company designed and built the etpiip- 
ment. The smoke it produces is harmless; 
it doesn’t even soil clothes. But it does 
keep our troops and their movements 
from the sharp eyes of enemy aircraft. 

This smoke generator, which according 
to reports has saved lives in Allied land¬ 
ings wherever it has been used, is another 
example ot American industry’s research 
and engineering and manufacturing skill. 
Producing superior weapons for our 
troops today, these same resources will 
be available for all the American people 
tomorrow in building a better world. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Smoke Generator In Action 


192,000 imployas of General Electric are 
buying ever a million dollars of IVor 
Bonds every week. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio Prof^rama: **The G-E All-ulrl Orchestra" Sunday 10 p.m. EW 
—**The World Today'* news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. £WT, CBS. 


NBC 
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The Spark that Lights the Flame of Victory 


A pinpoint of fight¬ 
ing metal placed in 
the arc of the spectrograph writes its 
own signature on a photographic plate. 
Inside the instrument, the light from 
that flame is broken up by a prism as a 
prism breaks up sunlight. Each element 
identifies itself by a series of character¬ 
istic lines, always the same for the same 
basic element. It reveals to the spectro- 
grapher each constituent, what impuri¬ 
ties are present and in what quantities. 

Thus spectrography helps in control¬ 
ling inspection. It keeps tough fighting 
steels tough, helps in development of 


new fighting metals. Spectrography is 
used too in other fields . . . chemicals, 
foodstuffs, vitamins. It speeds research, 
control, and analysis. Today, spectro¬ 
graphy is helping to build the tools of 
Victory as in peacetime it helps to make 
better cars and better breakfast foods. 

Because Bausch & Lomb had long ex¬ 
perience with such precision optical 
equipment needed in education, re¬ 
search, and industry, it was ready for 
quantity production of precision optical 
instruments of war such as gunfire con¬ 
trol instruments, binoculars, and aerial 
photographic lenses. When the last gun 


is fired, Bausch & Lomb will devote its 
enlarged experience to peacetime op¬ 
tical production. Through war and 
peace, Bausch & Lomb has continued 
.. . and will continue ... to do the job 
it knows how to do best. Here again 
optical science is seeing it through. 

For Bausch & Lomh Instruments essential to 

Victory—priorities govern delivery schedules. 

BAUSCH & LOMB 

OPTICAL CO. • ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED 18S3 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAI. GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE. EDUCATION. RESEARCH. INDl'.STRY AND EYESIGHT C;ORRECTION 









Give tools a little extra core. Don't 
drop or throw them loosely into a drawer. 
Keep fine tools in the boxes in which they 
are packed and do not measure moving 
work or in places where a tool may be 
injured by a revolving cutter. 

A little extra care from every tool user 
will increase tremendously the number of 
tools available and help at the same time 
to increase production. 


BROWN & SHARPE 
TOOLS 


BATH 

IRON WORKS 
CORPORATION 

Shipbuilders and 
Engineers 


BATH, MAINE 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Cautiously. — Few noiimilitary postwar matters prom¬ 
ise more in potentiality or in difficulty than does that 
of aviation. There is satisfaction, hence, in presenting in 
this Review (page 137) a vigorous discussion of prob¬ 
abilities as against utopian possibilities in the skies for 
the years directly after peace. S. Paul Johnston, who 
through most of the years since his graduation from the 
Institute in 1921 has been closely concerned with aero¬ 
nautical affairs, is \\’a.shington manager for the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. Offering a business view of a major 
phase of the general problem, Mr. Johnston’s article 
affords valuable comparison with L. Welch Pogue’s 
presentation of an administrative view of a similarly 
important phase in The Review for December. It will 
constitute a chapter in Mr. Johnston’s book. Wings 
After War, which Duell, Sloan and Pearce have sched¬ 
uled for publication about .\pril 1. 

Ancestor. — One of man’s distant kinsfolk is introduced 
to Review’ readers (page 139) in a graceful essay by 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, associate professor of anat¬ 
omy, the Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of 
Philadelphia, w’ho is already familiar for varied con¬ 
tributions to our pages. 

Comparison, — From his wide study of Civil War 
times, George Fort Milton pre.sents a footnote to 
military history (page 141) in pungent contrast to the 
history being made by American wartime industry 
today. Mr. Milton, formerly editor of the Chattanooga 
News, is the author of several volumes on the Nine¬ 
teenth Centurj’ history of the United States, most 
recent among which is Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 
Column. 

Denomination. — Editorial Associate of The Review, 
Edward R. Schwarz in this issue chronicles (page 143) 
some interesting historical garnerings incidental to his 
professional activities as professor of textile technology 
at the Institute. Professor Schwarz, who was graduated 
from Technology in 1923, has wrritten often for The 
Review both on the science and engineering involved in 
the development of textiles and on the philosophical and 
aesthetic values of fabric and fiber. 

Earlier. — The time of origin of many an implement or 
process is often found to be subject to revision. Rarely, 
however, is this fact regarded as applicable to electrical 
affairs. That it may be is suggested (page 134) by David 
O. Woodbury, ’21, who in the years since his graduation 
from the Institute has written widely on topics in science 
and engineering. 

Versatile. — The career of Thomas A. Watson was one of 
many facets: He shared in the development of the tele¬ 
phone, was a student of geology at the Institute and of 
Shakespeare in England, was inventor and philanthro¬ 
pist, mechanic and artist. Merton L. Emerson, who 
writes appreciatively of this versatile life (page 146) 
from acquaintance with Mr. Watson, was graduated 
from the Institute in 1904 and maintains active leader¬ 
ship in alumni affairs. 
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On September 5th, 1942, our Mine and Mill at 
Climax, our Research Laboratory at Detroit and 
our Conversion Plant at Leingeloth, Pennsylvania, 
were given the Army-Navy Production Award. 
Since then the award has been twice renewed. 
The two-starred flag we fly represents a full year 
of contribution to the war effort recognized by the 
Army and Navy. 

Winning the award by the leJjoratory begitn in 
1931. It was then that it was founded to meet our 


needs for authoritative information about molyb¬ 
denum—containing ferrous materials. 

Pearl Harbor intensified our work with pro¬ 
ducers of Wcur equipment—work that is aided con¬ 
siderably by the acciunulated data and experience 
gained in over ten years of concentrated research. 

We are particularly proud to be among those 
companies whose laboratories are entitled to fly 
the Army-Navy "E”. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 



MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED* 
FERROMOLYBDENUM • "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE* 


C1 i in a X Mol *** CoinpanY 

500 Filth Avenue • New York City 
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MAIL RETURNS 



Today the STARRETT Name on a Precision 
Tool MEANS MORE THAN EVER 


STARRETT standards of accu¬ 
racy and workmanship have 
been steadfastly maintained. 
Today, as always, the STAR¬ 
RETT name on a Micrometer, a 
Vernier Caliper or Height Gage, 
Dial Indicator or any fine meas¬ 
uring tool, gives its user that 


familiar feel of confidence and 
respect that means more and 
better work. 

The makers and distributors of 
Starrett Tools are doing every¬ 
thing possible to place these 
tools in the hands that need 
them most. 



THE 1. S. STARRETT CO., Athol, Mossochuuitr U. S. A. 
WORLD’S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


STARRETT 

PRECISION TOOLS • DIAL INDICATORS « GROUND FLAT STOCK 
HACKSAWS • METAL CUTTING BANDSAWS • STEEL TAPES 


CAMBRIDGE 

AUTOMATIC and CONTINUOUS 

GAS ANALYSERS 

... For the Process Industries 



Cambridge Recordlnji Gas Analysers in¬ 
sure accuracy and trouble free performance 
to a degree hitherto unknown. Completely 
automatic. Eliminate human error. No 
chemicals. No intermittent sampling. No 
moving part.s in (Cambridge analysis units. 
Combination units enable the continuous 
recording of several comi>onents of a gas, 
simultaneously, on a single chart. The 
Recorder can be furnished with contacts for 
various control or alarm actuating circuits 
and may be located at considerable distance 
from any sampling point. Cambridge 
analysers arc used for the determination of 


• O 2 , H 2 , CO 2 , etc. 

• COMBUSTIBLE GASES 

• SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 

Alafce use of our wide experience as producers of gos 
analysers for exacting industries. Send details of your 
problem to obtain our recommendofions. 

CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 

3732 Grand Central Terminol New York 17, N. Y. 


On Flood Control 

The letter which follows reaffirms statements cdreaily published., in the 
.\merican Engineer and other journals; they trenchantly express thought- 
proroking rixws on a subject of decided im]x>rtance. — kd. 

From Edgar A. Weimer, ’9S: 

Al)out 1S84 I l^ocame inlereste<l in hydraulics under the guidance of 
my father, P. L. Weimer, and my brother-in-law, John Birkin!)ine, 
whi»se father was the foremost hydraulic engineer in this country and 
the builder of Philadelphia’s first water system. As a part of my engi¬ 
neering education, I spent considerable time and money building dams 
of all types on a rather large flood control project located on several 
farms acquirer! by my father in Schuylkill County, Pa., for the purpose 
of providing me with an experimental area. 

Flood control interested me to such an extent that I have made it a 
study from that early date up to the present. From 1900 to 1902 T re¬ 
sided along the hanks of the Mississippi and Tennessee rivers, and as 
this period was in one of the floo<l-period cycle.s, I had the opportunity 
of viewing the futile and anxious attempts of the government to control 
these rivers by dikes, or levees. Expenditures for this purpose, I am told, 
amounted to not less than fifty million dollars a year from prior to 1900 
to the present time. To be sure, the project gives jobs to about 3,0(M) 
government engineers, but the harm done trying to combat nature's 
laws has never been given the study it should. 

My failure to get engineers to look into the damaging .side of tlie 
problem has made me only more positive that I am correct in iny con¬ 
tentions. Nature provide<l bends in streams and rivers to retard the 
flow of water. The flo(Kling of lands provides retanling storage basins 
and maintains the fertility of the lands by deposition of layers of mud. 

(Concluded on page 


— STEEL — 

HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
DEFORMED BARS FOR CONCRETE 

Stahlefeer Steel Corp. 

Second and Binney Sts., Kendall Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ttlephone Trowbridge 1440 
Wallace Blanchard, ’16, Treasurer 


Speed with 
Economy 

U. S. Industrial Cfumicals, Inc. 

In our weekly “job meetings” each 
building operation comes up for examina¬ 
tion in detail by our full staff, with com¬ 
plete minutes of each meeting sent to the 
owner. In this way, work is continuously 
planned ahead and coordinated. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Aifrad T. Glastutf, *20, Vica Pr»$iduid 

















GREATER SAFETY! Improved electrical wir¬ 
ing inMilation that tvill not support flame c»n 
be made from gcveral ViNYLITE plastic com¬ 
pounds. Such wiring, now employed in vital 
circuits of warships, will some day provide 
greater safety in the home. 


Plastics Will Mean Better Homes 
... and more of them 


ViNYLITE plastics and compounds can be 
nsed in tlic future to bring you wall cov¬ 
erings, window curtains, and furniture 
finishes that will outlast anything now 
availahic. 

Under heat and jtressure, Vinyi.ite and 
Bakelite plastics can he molded into 
numberless useful forms. Exjierience gained 
in molding war eijuipment will help to bring 
you such things as moldeil plastic furniture 
which tvill he lighter, easier to move, easier 
to Leep clean! 

Spun plastics made from vinyl resins 
arc resistant to rot. Right now, such plas¬ 
ties are used for making jungle hammock 
rojM*s aiul vital chemical filters. They also 
can be fashioned intodraperii-s, upholstery, 
stockings, and other articles of clothing 
...sun-pr(X)f, water-proof, and moth-proof! 

ViNYLITE and Bakelite resins and plas¬ 
tics, and many new techniques for using 
them, are peacetime research achievements 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cok- 
HOKATioN and Bakelite Corihjration, less WORKI K 
both Units of UCC. Fabricators converting treated walls, ee 
these raw materials into finished articles fumuiirc and npl 

I . , keep clean, l oura 

arc making tliciii iiieaii more and more to 


MORE BEAUTY I New washable water painta 
baaed on BAKELITE reaina, will bring new 
Iwaiity to linnica. 'JTieac paints arc inexpen¬ 
sive . . . anti easy to apply! 


Even today, plastics men can vision a 
bathroom tvith practically everything in 
it made of plastics or containing plasties 
in some form. Imagine such a bathroom, 
costing less to muniifacturc, to ship, and to 
install, delivered as a unit to your home! 

The raw materials to make better homes 
with more haihrooms and finer kitchens 
come true are in e.vistonre ttxlav ... in 
ViNYLITE and Bakelite resins, and plastics 
made from them. 

Bakei.ite resin-liondcd plywood, like 
that from which jilancs and torjicdo boats 
are made, can be used to make floors, 
walls, ceilings, and furniture. 

The tvpe of plastic film used in water¬ 
proof, chemical-resistant fiKid bags and 
rifle covers can be fabricated into mihlew- 
j>r«K>f shower curtains. \ inylite resins can 
also be made into rot-resistant floor cov¬ 
erings that can be walked on millions of 
times iiithont showing appreciable wear! 

Our engineers know from the record of 
ViNYLITE plastic-coaled life raft sails. 


USS EXPENSEI Use of IlAKF.LITE molding 
plaHtics in making washing marliinoH, rrfrig- 
cratorA, am! many other household dovieea 
and fixtures can mean low'er-priced, longer- 
lasting equipment for yon. 


sleeping bags, and life preservers, that you. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42iid Street |i|dd New York 17, N. Y. 

Princiiml Vnils in the L'niled Slates anil their Proilucts 
ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL CASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

Elmro Mrl.llnrgir.l Company Carbide and Carbon ChrmiraU Corporallon Thr I.Indr Air Produrls Company Bakrlllr Corporation 

Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODESy CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxwrid Railroad Srrtlrr Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 

UEiited States VaEiadium (.orporatlon National Carbon Company, Inc. The Pre>t>0>Litr t'orapaiiy, Inc. Carbon t'hcniirals t'orporalion 
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GOaO^EAR 

^ AIRCRAFT ^ 




THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL NON- 
RIGID AIRSHIP FLEET in the world was 
built and flown by Goodyear in the interval 
between World Wars I and II. Beginning 
with the launching of the airship Pilgrim 
in 1925, no less than twelve airships have 
flown the Goodyear flag from eight oper¬ 
ational bases, located from coast to coast. 
These ships flew a total of 4,000,000 miles 
without a single mishap, providing a great 
increase of knowledge regarding air struc¬ 
ture, meteorology and airship engineering 
that has been of inestimable value to the na¬ 
tion in wartime lighter-than-air operations. 
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Liberty ships in an outfitting basin 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Backward Glances Ahead 

M xYRCH the 21st is possibly the most significant 
politically of the backward glances which lie 
before us in 1944. It was 90 years ago that day 
that Commodore Perry conclude<l with a self-styled 
tycoon the treaty which brought Japan into contact and 
commerce with the Western world. The record of the 
sons of the cherry blossom over the tlccades since will 
ring a few jangling bells during 1944: July 23, 1894, 
Japan seized the palace and the king of Korea, starting 
a war with China; Eebruary 8, 1904, Japan went to war 
with Ru-ssia; Augu.st 23, 1914, Japan went to war with 
Germany. As hi.story hath it, the mikado’s undertaking 
agaiiust the Chine.se in 1894 grew out of the Japanese 
conviction that a military success was essential to the 
recognition of Japan as a power by the Occident. Henry 
Pu-Vi, who became emj)eror of Manchukuo on March 1, 
1934, as a by-product of the most recent of these en¬ 
deavors to show the world, had abdicated in 1912 the 
throne which the Manchu dynasty had established at 
Peking in 1644. 

It was of course on August 4 thirty years ago that 
Great Britain made good her word again by declaration 
of war on Germany the day following the kaiser’s action 
against EYance and Belgium. That year saw the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the Treaty of Ghent, Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1814, establishing a i>eace between the two great 
English-.speaking nations which in this its 13()th year 
is a greater bond than ever. 

To turn from wars, many of the 366 days of 1944 will 
be signalized for happier reasons. Among them are 
April 25, date of the first two-way telephone conversa¬ 
tion around the world, when Walter S. Gifford spoke 
with T. G. Miller in a near-by room in New York, the 
call being routed through San Francisco, Java, Amster¬ 
dam, London, and back to New York, 1934; Augu.st 15, 
opening of the Panama Canal, 1914; May 6, organiza¬ 
tion of an American comj)any by Cyrus \\. Field to 


finance the laying of an Atlantic telegraph cable, 1854; 
May 24, completion of the first telegraph line by Sam¬ 
uel ¥. B. Morse, Washington to Baltimore, over which 
the first telegraphed news dispatch traveled the next 
day, 1844; June 15, patenting of his process for the vul¬ 
canization of mbber by Charles Goodyear, 1844. 

Less narrowly defined are other anniv’ersaries ahead. 
The idea of the military tank dates from 1914. To that 
year also are assigned by some annalists Brearley’s de¬ 
velopment of stainless steel and Bergius’ process for 
the manufacture of gasoline by li<iuefaction of coal. 
Ten years before, in 1904, J. A. Fleming constructed a 
practical electron tube. The year 1884 saw the first 
patenting of the linotype by Ottniar Mergenthaler aiul 
the commercial manufacture of the i)ractical fountain 
pen invented by I... E. Waterman. (Yiarles Parsons’ 
steam turbine likewi.se dates from that year. E’orty years 
before that, Uriah Boyden developed the first succe.ssful 
water turbine, in 1844, when John Mercer devdsed the 
treatment of cotton known by his name. 

In 1804, Colonel John Stevens and his .son Robert 
built and operated in New Y’ork Harbor an experimental 
twin-.screw .steam launch, the Little Juliatia. Richard 
Trevithick in England had put steam to work that year 
in the first steam locomotive to run on rails. Twenty years 
earlier, 1784 was marked by the exhibition of a .small 
experimental steamboat in Virginia by James Runisey and 
by the appearance of the first American daily news¬ 
paper, the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser, at 
Philadelphia. In the century before. Von Guericke’s 
development of the air pmnp for the production of 
vacuum was accomplished in 1654. 

In the w'orld of ideas, 1774 is memorable for Priestley’s 
discovery of dephlogi.sticated air — oxygen — and other 
gases; 1684 for Leibnitz’ publication of his methoil of 
differential calculus. Of the numerous noteworthy birth 
years which will become another decade distant during 
1944, the year 1564 is by far the most memorable: Art 
and .science both owe it much, for it was the natal year 
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This is a moiiel built to the sffecifications of mysterious vessels 
dating from some 2,000 years ago. With copper sulphate as an 
electrolyte, duplicates of the ancient device ofterate f}erfectly as 
galvanic Ixitteries, 


of William Shakespeare and Galileo Galilei. Physics and 
chemistry in 1944 will note the 120th anniversaries of 
lyord Kelvin, Wilhelm Hittorf, and Gu.stav Kirchhoff, 
all born in 1824. 

Among the historical oddments which 1944 prompts 
remarking are that the first American newspaper adver¬ 
tisement appeared in the Boston Neica-Letter in May of 
1704; that Lewis and Clark began their a.sccnt of the 
Missouri on their memorable expedition to the Pacific 
in May, 1804; that head lamps became standard equip¬ 
ment on automobiles in 1904, and that the inclusion of 
bumpers as standard equipment came 20 years later. 

-As concluding item for this avowedly cursory cata¬ 
logue, there is intere.st in the fact that the first trans¬ 
pacific airplane flight, on May 16, 1924, was from Attu 
Lsland to Paramushira Lsland, and that it was made by 
throe I'nited States .\rmy fliers. 

The Ancients Had a Battery for It 

By David (). Woodhury 

I \ a gla.ss case in the Egj'ptian room of the Berkshire 
Museum at Pittsfield, Mass., there rests a .strange 
little object made of pottery and metal which may change 
the whole concept of the birth of voltaic electricity. It is 
a modern replica of an electrolytic cell di.scovere<l a few 
years ago in the ruins near Bagdad. The find was made 
by Wilhelm Konig of the Iraq Museum. In the course of 
excavations in Khujiit Kabu’a, southeast of the present 
city, the mysterious little vessel was brought to light in 
the summer of 1936. At that time its significance was 
not understood. 

The pottery jar was about six inches high. Inside it 
was a copper cylinder closed at the bottom with a sol¬ 
dered plate. Within this were the remains of an iron rod, 
eaten down to a point at its lower end. Traces of asphalt 
around the neck indicatefl that the two metals had been 


supported concentrically but insulated from each other. 

While the my.stery was in debate among the museum’s 
scientists, four more similar jars were discovered at the 
excavations at Tel’Omar. Three of these proved to have 
the .same kind of copper cyliiuler, though no iron elec¬ 
trodes were present. Iron and bronze strips were found 
near by, however, suggesting wires used to complete an 
electric circuit. 

In 1938 the data and drawings of the ancient device 
w'ere brought to Germany, and there they soon disap¬ 
peared into the maelstrom of approaching war. Not, 
however, before several conjectural articles had been 
published in the technical press. Consensus was that the 
relics were an ancient form of the galvanic battery de¬ 
vised by ^'olta. The period assigned w'as some 2,000 
years before the Italian professor made his invention. 

Though the matter must remain pure speculation, 
the circumstantial evidence is rather complete. Dr. Konig 
was authority for the statement that there .still exists in 
modern Bagdad a primitive art of electroplating with 
zinc, the origin of wdiich is obscure. Numerous examples 
of ancient Parthian bowls and vases of copper, plated 
with gold and silver, are also to be found. No one has 
ever before discovered how the plating was done. Since 
one metal can mast easily be deposited upon another, 
especially a dissimilar one, by electric current, it is a 
fair assumption that the ancients not only knew of elec¬ 
tricity but understocxl how to make it and u.se it. The 
question of a suitable electrolyte would not have been 
difficult. Both acids and alkalis were probably then 
known. 

Not long ago a German .scientific writer, Willy Ley, 
brought to .ikmerica the few facts concerning this impor¬ 
tant discovery. They interesteil him so much that he 
concocted around them a fietional story which was pub¬ 
lished in Astounding Stories in 1939 and subsequently 
picked up by various trade journals and digest magazines. 
In the meantime a I.ondon field museum party un- 
cov’ered 12 more of the little pottery cells on the same 
site. Still others were unearthed at Ktesiphon soon after 
by scientists of the State Aluseum of Berlin. Since the 
latter cells were found with a number of objects of the 
Sassanian periorl, to date them back at least to the time 
of Christ seems reasonable. Further research may es¬ 
tablish an even greater antiquity, for the ancients of that 
region arc known to have plated objects with gold and 
silver as long as 4,000 years ago. 

Dr. Ley’s .story came to the attention of Willard F. M. 
Gray, an electrical engineer at the General Electric plant 
in Pittsfield. Mr. Gray was so much impressed that he 
obtained all the data from Dr. Ley and, curious to see 
whether an ancient battery of this sort could have worked, 
built an exaet duplicate. Using copper sulphate as an 
electrolyte, he found that the cell operated perfectly. 

There the investigation rests at the moment. When 
the w'ar is over, several museums will undoubtedly return 
to the site for further exploration, perhaps hoping to dis¬ 
cover a whole electroplating unit intact. 

If they do, what then? To know that the ancients used 
electricity will give us one more link in the chain of evi¬ 
dence that our much vaunted modern civilization is not 
quite so original as it thinks. A safer supposition is that in 
any age the people will be ingenious enough to provide 
them.selves wdth the means es.sential to living a .sati.sfac- 
tory life. 
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of low efficiency. Thermodynamically, the gas turbine is 
a hot-air engine. Air under moderate pressure, generally 
lower than 100 pounds a square inch and often much 
lower, is used to burn a suitable fuel. The energy in the 
hot gases of combustion is then drawm on by the direct 
but haul way of their being passed through a turbine, 
the nozzles and buckets of which are thus exposed to the 
heat and corrosive action of the gases. In order to cool 
these gases to a level fixed by properties of the available 
materials, a large excess of compressed air is injected into 
the combustion chamber, which lowers the thermal 
efficiency of the turbine and increases the load on the 
compressor. Driving this compressor is the turbine’s first 
job, and the difference between the output of the turbine 
and the power absorbed by the compressor is substan¬ 
tially the net, or useful, power. A good present-day 
turbine might deliver BOO horsepower to the compressor 
for every 400 horsepower of net output. 

Because the useful power is a difference, it is excep¬ 
tionally sensitive to the efficiencies of the components 
in the cycle. For many years the difference was virtually 
zero, and the best that inventors could do was to build 
a plant that barely t>irned itself over. Progress in metal¬ 
lurgy and in the art of building rotary compressors has 
been mainly responsible for improving that .situation. 
The gas turbine, becau.se it rotates continuously and at 
high speetl, demands some rotary form of compressor, 
of which there were no efficient types in the Xineleenth 
Century and the early years of the Twentieth. 1 oday the 


tance as a main propulsion drive in the future and is 
actively engaged in its development. . . .’ Similar pro¬ 
fessions of faith are beginning to abound in the literature 
on the gas turbine, as well they might, for the prospects 
for this power producer, long based on theory, are now 
bolstered by a small but impressive list of succe.s.sful ap¬ 
plications. A locomotive driven by a 2,200-horscpow'er 
gas turbine is demonstrating its capabilities in Switzer¬ 
land. A 4,000-kilowatt gas turbine unit has been de¬ 
livered as stand-by capacity for the power system of the 
Swiss city of Neuchdtel. Gas turbine units with outputs 
in the thousands of horsepower have been running almost 
continuously for the past several years in certain Amer¬ 
ican and foreign oil refining plants where large quantities 
of compressed air arc nee<ied to regenerate the catalysts 
by burning off the carbon which collects on them. The 
hot gases resulting from the combustion are used to drive 
the gas turbines, which not only drive the compressors 
but also furnish sizable amounts of power. 

As far as total capacity is concerned, however, the iiiost 
important immediate application of the gas turbine is in 
the superchargers of high-altitude airplane engines. Every 
Thunderbolt carries one of these gas turbines, every 
Lightning two, every Flying Fortress and liberator four. 
Becajise of the great incentives involved, this application 
has spurred research on all phases of gas turbine and 
compressor design, and has demonstrated that the 
latest alloy steels can withstand, at least for limited j 
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<lesigner can choose from several forms with efficiencies 
over 80 per cent. Moreover, the multistage axial-flow 
compressor has exceeded efficiencies of 83 per cent. 

Even more important in broadening the scope of the 
gas turbine has been progress in high-temperature steels, 
for as the inlet temperature goes up, less cooling air is 
needed and the turbine can extract more energy from 
every pound of gas passing through it. The difference 
grows from both ends, so to speak, and over-all efficiency 
may ri.se twdee as fast as does the temperature. In the 
gas turbine locomotive previously mentioned, a thermal 
efficiency of about 18 per cent at three-quarters of full 
load was obtained. But the engine was built in Switzer¬ 
land during the present war, and the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining high-alloy steels (a factor hindering the gas 
turbine program in this country also) restricted the inlet 
temperature to 1,112 degrees F. Had the inlet tempera¬ 
ture been 1,500 degrees F., it is estimated that the thermal 
efficiency would have been almo.st doubled. Soderberg 
and Smith believe that thermal efficiencies of 30 per cent 
or more are immediately attainable with gas turbines 
operating at inlet temperatures of about 1,200 degrees F. 
With present materials, such turbines should show the 
same degree of reliability as existing steam turbines 
operating at 900 degrees F. If and as the gas turbine 
))ecomes capable of operating on the chciipcr fuels, it 
may well become a competitor of the Die.sel and steam 
turbine even for base load power. 

That a temperature of 1,200 degrees F. is a conserva¬ 
tive design figure is shown by the performance of gas 
turbine superchargers which mu.st operate for long j)e- 
riods on exhau.st ga.ses ranging in temperature from 1,200 
to 1,700 degrees F., with 1,500 degrees widely quoted as 
an average figure. Most parts of a turbine of course 
operate at levels considerably below the inlet tempera¬ 
ture; nevertheless, the use of metals under such condi¬ 
tions may be compared, in Soderberg and Smith’s words, 
“to the shifting to a brittle material like cast iron for the 
buckets and rotors of conventional turbines at lower 
temperatures.” 

In contra.st to the mutation which, like the incan- 
de.scent lamp, goes virtually in one jump from the labora¬ 
tory to commercial success, the gas turbine can .serve as 
an almost classic example of the type of technical evolu¬ 
tion that i)roceeds so slowly and by such .small steps that, 
w'hen practical forms of importance are finally achieved, 
engineers can’t quite believe it. Time was when only 
calculations .separated the gas turbine from the class of 
perpetual-motion devices. Recently, Frofes.sor Jerome C. 
llunsaker, ’12, declared that the gas turbine was one of 
the three reasonably jjossible ilevelopments which might 
radically and rapidly change standards of airplane per¬ 
formance. The reciprocating engine has for a long time 
clung to the plateau of roughly one pound of weight per 
horsepower. The gas turbine offers hope for a consider¬ 
ably lighter engine. In marine and rail transportation 
also, the gas turbine offers the po.ssibility of replacing 
complex and highly developed engines with mechanisms 
that are light, cheap, simple — and hard to design. The 
metals and compressors that have made possible the 
present stage of the gas turbines are available for use in 
other prime movers, but for various reasons the others 
do not stand to gain as much relatively as has the 
gas turbine. The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new. 


The In.stitutc made preparations nearly two years 
ago to do its projx-r share in assisting that change, through 
the naming of a committee by Edward L. Moreland, ’07, 
Dean of Engineering, to survey the problems and possi¬ 
bilities pre.sented by the gas turbine. I.nder the chair¬ 
manship of Professor Soderberg, the committee—com¬ 
prising John Chipman, Professor of Proce.ss Metallurgy; 
Hoyt C. Hottel, ’24, Professor of Fuel Engineering and 
Director of the Fuels Research Laboratory; Joseph H. 
Keenan, ’22, Professor of Mechanical Engineering; 
Charles W. MacGregor, Professor of .\pplied Mechanics; 
Frederick H. Norton, ’18, Professor of Ceramics; and 
Edward S. Taylor, ’24, Professor of Aircraft Engines — 
resolved the fundamental problem into a group of com¬ 
ponent questions. Subsequently, the committee has 
become a joint interdepartmental one under the chair¬ 
manship of Professor Hunsaker, with Professor Stxler- 
berg as vice-chairman and Dean Moreland or Robert S. 
IVilliams, ’02, Deputy Dean of Engineering, serving 
ex officio as member. Thus far, the combustion problem 
has been the main focus of study, and considerable prog¬ 
ress has been made on various phases of it. Analytical 
.studies of turbine cycles, of compressors and turbines, 
and of fracture, fatigue, and creep of materials consti¬ 
tute other phases of the work projected. It is anticipated 
that as w'ar demands lessen, constantly increasing effort 
will be applied to the vigorous prosecution of a program 
of co-ordinated re.search in the field. 

Plague in the United States 

T O most people, the plague seems one of those terrible 
diseases of distant countries w'hich we never expect 
to encounter if we stay at home. It seems to come as 
rather a shock that plague has occurred regularly in the 
United States for more than 40 years. It has been con¬ 
tinuously pre.sent since 1900 in we.stern United States, 
ami the evidence is that it is not merely going to remain 
with us but is going to spreatl more and more. In the 
early years of this century (1900-1908), nearly 300 ca.ses 
appeared in the area around San Francisco and a few 
others elsewhere along the Pacific Coa.st. It did not begin 
to spread eastward, however, until about 1930. Fortu¬ 
nately, no serious outbreaks have occurred for a good 
many years, though there was one in I..OS Angeles in 
1924. In view of these relatively rare occurrences in man, 
how can w'e say that the plague wdll remain with us? 

Plague involves four .sets of living organisms; man, 
whom we think of as the important victim of the disea.se; 
a bacillus {Pasfeurella pestis) which actually causes the 
di.sea.se; various rodents which, like man, are victims of 
the di.sea.se and which keep it going outside of man, and, 
finally, an fi.ssortment of fleas w’hich carry the bacillus 
from one victim to the next. 

It is clear, then, that if plague is pre.sent in rodents 
(we call it “sylvatic plague”), it always stands a chance 
of being pa.s.sed on to man. The United States Public 
Health Service traps wild rodents extensively and tests 
both the rodents and the fleas for infection with plague. 
.Vs a result of the health service’s work, we know that 
plague is present very extensively in coastal California 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles; le.ss extensively in 
extreme northern California, northeastern Oregon, and 
.southwestern Montana; and, more scatteringly, in all 
the states west of the eastern (Continued on page 166) 



Aviation After the War 


Airy Utopias, Objectively Scrutinized, Are Found Likely 
to Remain Just That for Some Years 

By S. Paul Johnston 


The term “postwar'* is very hose. It can mean almost 
anything. What most of txs mean, however, is the immediate 
future, the first few years after the final windup of the present 
war. Five to ten years would be a reasonable figure. In the dis¬ 
cussion which follows, that is what will be meant by the 
“postwar era." The probable developments of the first five 
years can be predicted quite accurately. The trends for the 
second are already discernible. — s. p. J. 


iDVEirriSING copy writers, Sunday supplement 
/\ artists, and the long-whiskered prophets of the 
~L science-madc-easy school have handed the people 
of America a magnificent Easter egg — one of those sugar¬ 
decorated shells in which they can peer at a pasteboard 
fairyland. Inside is pictured the dreamworld of tomorrow 
— glass and plastic houses, superspeed elevated 
highways, skies full of aircraft. Witli eye glued to 
the glass, many regard this Futurama as clo.se 
enough to grasp. 

It is quite po.s.sible that the cities of the future 
will look like the World’s Fair concept of 19.S0. 
Automobiles of the future may look like torpedo- 
shaped projectiles. Aircraft of the future may 
look like Buck Rogers’ space ships. 

But — 

Those of us who survive the present war with 
an expectation of seeing for ourselves the events 
and the changes of the next ten or a dozen years 
had better back away from the peephole and 
take a look at the things that lie between us and 
the Promised Land. It may not be quite so near 
as it seems. 

Wc are now experiencing a throwback into a 
Victorian .state of mind. In the late 1800’s, when 
scientific development had approached a point 
where flight for man seemed within reach, the 
wilde.st sorts of imaginings were committed to 
paper. Voyages to the moon and other journey- 
ings into interstellar space became common sub¬ 
jects for drawing room conver.sation. But after 
the Wrights, Curtiss, and other practical men had 
denion.strated to the world that flight was actu¬ 
ally passible, the average man accepted the air¬ 
plane with reservations. “It ain’t safe! ’’ was com¬ 
mon comment. Even by 1918 the airplane had 
not established itself as a practical vehicle. Few 
people looked upon it as anything but a new and 
exciting kind of military plajihing which required 
more heroism than good sense to manipulate. 

Now', the airplane has proved its value as a 
peacetime carrier of commerce as w ell as a weapon 
of war. Aviation has cea.sed to be a game. It has 
outgrown the emotional instability of adoles¬ 
cence and has emerged as a new and completely 


practical mode of transportation. It is destined to play a 
tremendously important part in our po.stwar world. 

But curiously enough, intermingled with today’s hard- 
headed business and engineering approach, popular imagi¬ 
nation is again tending to outrun probabilities. Many 
people seem to believe that a great and new discovery 
will spring full-blown from the brain of some genius to 
lift the level of aviation’s po.ssibilitics far beyond present 
limits. This may well be .so, but it is far safer to assume 
that aviation w'iU continue to grow and to develop along 
now familiar lines. New designs and improvements are 
definitely in sight. At the moment, however, no magic 
formula is in evidence, no “Open .se.same” has yet been 
spoken to swing wide the doors to a dreamworld. To the 
layman, the practical ceilings that are clearly di.scernible 
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to the aerodyiianiicist and to the engineer simply do not 
exist. Once again we are off for the moon. 

In that fantastic World of Tomorrow which many 
believe will emerge at the coming of peace, the skies are 
black with layer upon layer of strange aircraft. At the 
lower levels, the commuter goes to work, the milkman 
delivers milk, and the new.sboy drops the morning paper 
on the doorstep by helicopter. Higher up, interurban 
helicopter busses filled with shoppers and sight-seers 
pinwheel back and forth. On other levels, batlike planes 
shuttle between distant cities, and glider trains .shift their 
loads in aerial switchyards. Highest of all, the stratosphere 
liners, .spouting flame and smoke from r(x;ket engines, 
roar on services transcontinental and transoceanic. 

To the lajTnan in aeronautics such things .seem quite 
plausible. He has read all about them in the papers. He 
has been well fetl on the manna showered down by the 
glamour boys. For e.xample, this from a recent Sunday 
magazine article: 

Vacation, 1950: Your bag is pac-ked . . . you step . . . into 
your liclieopter, you start the motor and the windmill overliead 
lifts you into the air. You fly over to the airjxjrt, park the 
helicopter, buy your ticket, and get al)oard the commercial 
plane. . . . But wliat a plane! Accommodating 200 passengers 
... it might l)e a metal reproduction of some flying reptile of 
the age of dinosaurs. . . . Commodious, luxurious quarters, 
comfortable lounge chairs, a restaurant and observation cabin. 
. . . No more “street car” seating arrangements. . . . This is 
how you will fly after the war. . . . 

Or this from a broadside of a famous news magazine: 
Dear American: 

Are you keen to see the wonders of the postwar world? Are 
you interested in an America where . . . you can catch a 
helicopter taxicab, pilot your own Ford of the air ... fly in 
luxury from New York to Ix)ndon for a hundred dollars? . . . 

the promise being implicit that you will read of all these 
things before your subscription expires! 

A dozen more samples could be culled from the editorial 
or advertising pages of almost any magazine. Such post¬ 
war scenes are exciting. The idea of a helicopter in every 
garage has a definite appeal. And who would not like to 
picture himself comfortably en.sconced in a flying wing for 
a quick visit to London at a hundred dollars a head? 
These may be postwar pictures, but more likely they are 
post the next war. Unless the present conflict lasts much 
longer than we think, immediate postwar years are far 
more likely to resemble the immediate pre-war years than 
they are the fantastic picture just outlined. 

The reasoning is not hard to follow. 

Take any parameter of aviation progress which comes 
to mind — aircraft efficiency, utility, or what not — and 
sketch a curve again.st a time .scale, as in the chart on 
page 137. From first flight (1903) to about 1915, improve¬ 
ment was slow and irregular. World War I touched off a 
skyrocket rise in the curve, which jiersisted with minor 
variations into the late Twenties. Then a ceiling was 
approached. There was just .so much “in the wood” for 
the then basic type. Thin-w’inged biplanes with exposed 
bracing could go only so fast. There was too much drag in 
struts and wire. Fabric wing covers would not stand the 
gaff. Openwork engines and fixed-pitch propellers reached 
a limit in over-all effectiveness. 

As a direct result of the application of research, the 
stick and wire multiplane gave way almost overnight to 
the much more efficient stressed-skin, highly streamlined 


monoplane that is in universal use today. The completely 
cowled engine, coupled through reduction gears to a slow- 
turning, controllable-pitch propeller, yielded propulsive 
efficiencies unattainable before. Power-consuming drag 
was reduced to a practical minimum by the elimination 
of wires and all other excrescences. Landing gears were 
folded away when not in use. Landing lights and other 
exposetl gadgets were built into wing or fuselage contours, 
or were made retractable in flight. Junctions of wing and 
tail surfaces with fu.selage were studied carefully and 
filleted to induce smooth air flow and to reduce interfer¬ 
ence drag. Even the rivet heads that originally pimpled 
the skin of the early all-metal planes were lopped off to 
make surfaces as smooth as practicable. Wing flaps and 
other so-called high-lift devices permitted increases in 
wdng loading to be made wdth safety that had been 
undreamed of. 

The cumulative effect of all the.se things tore a hole in 
the ceiling of the late Twenties and bent the rate of prog- 
re.ss curve sharply upward. 

Presently other limiting physical factors began to be 
felt. A new ceiling was in .sight. Wing loadings, even with 
the best of the known lift-augmenting devices, shortly 
reached a point where safety again became marginal. 
Limitations in controllability became apparent. On the 
structural side, the be.st of the aluminum, magnesium, 
and .steel alloys known to metallurgy can safely be stressed 
only .so far. The best of the fuels and oils known to the 
chemical sciences will produce just so much energy or will 
withstand just so much friction load w'ithout breakdown 
in engines as we know them today. And for some reason 
not yet entirely clear, most aerodynamic phenomena 
reach a critical point at speeds approaching the velocity 
of sound, about 750 miles an hour. Once past that point, 
smooth air flow, on which the lift of wings and the bite of 
propellers dep>end, breaks down and a violent turbulence 
develops which may wrench the .strongest plane to bits 
in a few seconds with explosive force. 

Of course, no airplane today is flown at anywhere near 
the speed of sound, except possibly in a full power dive 
in the hands of a test pilot. The be.st pre-war racer did 
about 440 miles an hour in level flight. Some current pur¬ 
suit planes can do better than that at extremely high 
altitudes. Five hundred miles an hour will be possible 
before long, but that .speed will probably be “tops” for 
quite a while. The catch lies in the fact that the actual 
velocity of air flow over certain parts of an airplane in 
flight may be much greater than the speed of the plane 
itself. Propeller tips are good examples. At the leading 
edges of wdngs and over the tops of windshields, air speeds 
are also likely to be extremely high. Once the speed of 
.sound has been exceeded, even locally, strange things 
begin to happen. So-called shock waves, followed by a 
compressibility “burble,” m,ay develop, w'hich upset all 
calculations and which tend to tear things apart. 

Such phenomena impose a wholly new set of ceilings 
on airplane design. As an airplane becomes more and more 
efficient, the rate-of-progress curve tends to flatten out. 
A regime of diminishing returns sets in. Tremendous 
effort yields small gain. In the years when the curve was 
pitched steeply upward, a relatively short time interval 
yielded relatively great advance. Now, for the same time 
interval, despite expenditure of tremendous effort the 
increment of advance is small. It will become progress¬ 
ively smaller until something {Continued on page 150) 



Meet Tarsius 

Man’s Most Distant Ancestor^ 
Distinguished Genealogically^ 

Is Interesting Personally 

By M. F. Ashley Montagu 

i MONG the most interesting, and undoubtedly least 
/\ known, members of the order of mammals to which 
^ man belongs — the Primates — are the tarsiers. 
Tarsius, so called because of the strikingly elongated 
tarsal bones of its feet, is little known for a variety of 
reasons: In the first place, it is often regarded as an exceed¬ 
ingly rare creature even by the natives who live in the re¬ 
gions where it occurs, namely, in Sumatra, Java, Bangka, 
Billiton, Borneo, Celebes, Salayar, Sangir, Bohol, and 
Mindanao. (This rather restricted distribution of Tarsius 
is in it.self rather interesting: Observe that it lies between 
the noth and 130th degrees of longitude, 18 degrees to 
the north and 10 degrees to the south of the equator.) In 
the second place, in many of the localities where it occurs, 
Tarsius is looked upon with superstitious reverence by the 
natives, so that they are not anxious to capture specimens. 
In the third place, Tarsius is a nocturnal animal, sleeping 
during the day and becoming active only at night; hence 
expeditions made during the night are alone likely to be 
successful in getting a sight of the animal, and such 
expeditions are not relished by the natives. In the fourth 
place, tarsiers when taken alive have not done very well 
in captivity, for they are very delicate little creatures; in 
fact, until very recently those examples that have become 
known to zoologists have been dead specimens immersed, 
often for many years, in a preservative fluid. 

You have no doubt seen a rat after it has been im¬ 
mersed in water; well, that is what Tarsius has looked like 
to most zoologists — like nothing more than a drowned 
rat. It is for this reason, I suspect, that the creature is so 
often described in the textbooks as being about the size 
of a small rat. Actually, except for size, the living tarsier 
has not the slightest resemblance to a small rat. The 
photographs accompanying this article will give you a bet¬ 
ter idea of Tarsius than any description could. The exam¬ 
ples shown in these photographs are fully adult living ones 
which were captured for and kept by John E. Eckman 
while he was living in Mindanao in the Philippines. Mr. 
Eckman was good enough to obtain four of these little 
creatures for my anatomical studies. The first living 
specimens to reach this continent since Eocene times, a 
mature female and a young male, were brought to this 
country by Mr. Eckman in 1938 and were flown to New 
Haven. These two tarsiers, possibly mother and son, have 
thrived under the sympathetic care of Professor John F. 
Fulton and his colleagues of the physiological laboratory 
at Yale University. In due course the observations which 
have been made upon these little-known animals will fill 
one more large lacuna in our knowledge of man’s relatives. 

The structural characteristics of Tarsius are so peculiar 
that systematists have cla.ssified it in a suborder all by it¬ 
self among the Primates, the Tarsioidea — the first of the 



primate suborders being the Lemuroidea, and the third 
the Pithecoidca, which includes the Old World and New 
World monkeys, the anthropoid apes, and man. 

The tarsiers are repre.sented by a single living genus, 
Tarsius, and although some seven different species are 
suppo.sed to exi.st, we know so little about the genus as a 
whole that it is at present quite impossible to say whether 
there exi.st any more than the single species familiar to 
zoologists, namely, Tarsius spectrum, or the spectral 
tarsier (spectral because it has such huge eyes). Some 
fifty million or more years ago, in Eocene times, at least 21 
different genera flourished, more than half of them in 
North jVmerica. These fossil genera, comprising the single 
family .\naptomorphidae, are known from European as 
well as from American deposits; recent .studies have 
.shown that the existing tarsiers have survived to the 
present time with very little .structural change. F'or this 
reason Tarsius has ju.stly been called a living fossil and 
probably the oldest mammal now inhabiting the earth. 

Reader, look upon him with the respect he deserves; 
while you as a member of the human .species may be able 
to trace your ancestry back a million and a half years, 
Tarsius by the most conservative estimate can trace his 
ance.stry back at least fifty million years! But there is a 
still more pertinent reason why Tarsius deserves our re¬ 
spect : Scientists are generally agrccsl that among primates 
he stands as the mo.st distant ancestor in the direct line of 
man’s descent. In spite of superficial appearances, the 
resemblances of Tarsius to man are very striking, so much 
so that one distinguished authority. Professor Wood 
Jones, has gone so far as to claim that in the line of direct 
descent, Tarsius is more closely related to man than are 
any of the great apes. Other students of the subject, how¬ 
ever, do not accept this view but believe instead that all 
the evidence strongly suggests that Tarsius represents 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of primate forms. 
The mammals most closely resembling the primates 
that are generally agreed to stand at the base of the 
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primate stem — the stock from which the primates 
sprang — are the tree shrews (Tupaiidae) of the order 
Insectivora. They so closely resemble primates that some 
systematists and morphologists have actually' brought 
them into the order of Primates, which fact shows how- 
narrow the border may be betw-een one order and another. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that the tree 
shrews are very closely related to Tarsius not only struc¬ 
turally but in their behavior and habits as w’ell. Thus, the 
tree shrews are almo.st exclusively insecteaters and so too 
are the tarsiers. Another intcre.sting likeness between 
them is that the fossil and the living members of both 
groups have much the .same geographic distribution. In 
the geologic time .scale, tree shrews appear before tarsiers, 
namely, in the Cretaceous periixl of the Mesozoic era, and 
thus in every way’ they make excellent ancestors for the 
tarsiers. Tarsius, therefore, would appear to enjoy the 
honor of being that form in the animal kingdom which 
remains as the living link between the nonprimate mam¬ 
mals and the primates. It is a very distinguished position 
to occupy on the genealogical tree, and for this reason, as 
for the qualities which have enabled it to survive so long, 
Tarsius deserves to be better known and honored. 

A fully grown tarsier measures about four to five inches 
(excluding the tail) and weighs about seven ounces. It is 
therefore the .smallest of the primates. The .scantily’ cov¬ 
ered, rather ratlike nonprehensile tail is tufted at the tip, 
but the hair on the rest of the body is quite thick and is a 
gray brown in color, tlie tip of each hair being reddish 
brown and the ba.se being blue gray. The somewhat bat¬ 
like ears are bare on the inner surface and almo.st bare on 
the outer surface, while the .skin on the inner .side has a 


number of crisscrossing, wavelike folds. The function of 
these folds is at present not understood; though they may 
have something to do with picking up sound more easily, 
the tarsier’s sense of hearing is not known to be particu¬ 
larly acute. More probably' they are related to the ani¬ 
mal’s ability to fold the upper part of its ears in such a 
manner as to reduce their area considerably and bring 
them close to the side of the head. When the animal is 
listening intently, the ears are widely opened and are 
moved back and forth, one pointing to the front and one 
to the rear, alternately. 

The most striking thing about the tarsier is its huge 
eyes. The sockets giving support to the eyeballs extend 
laterally to such an extent that they have been described 
as giving the animal the appearance of wearing aviation 
goggles. This condition is even more true of the skull, 
which seems to be all orbit, d'he eyes, according to anato¬ 
mists who have made studies of them, are capable neither 
of conjugate movements nor of stereoscopic vision, but at 
the side of the entrance of the optic nerve into the eyeball 
there is a .slightly differentiated area which undoubtedly 
repre.sents the beginning of the “blind .spot” that renders 
stereoscopic vision possible. Tarsius is the first primate to 
exhibit this character. 

Since Tarsius is a nocturnal animal, its vision during 
daytime is very poor, its pupil being reduced to a pin 
point. At night the pupil enlarges to such an extent that 
only a very narrow rim of brow n iris can be seen around it. 
Colonel George Chase Lewds, who has kept more than one 
tarsier as a pet in the Philippines, say’s of one of them 
that “the eyes pos.se.s.sed great mobility and rolled widely 
sidewise and vertically in their sockets, exposing great 
cxpan.ses of white eyeball in the faint light in a 
way remini.scent of a southern pickaninny hear¬ 
ing a ghost story. A more weird and ghostly 
countenance than that of the tarsier conld not be 
found out.sidc of a witch’s family album.” 

.Vnd ghostlike indeed is Tarsius, for those eyes 
of liis tell perhaps the most important story that 
can ever be told out of the far distant pa.st of 
man’s beginnings. In tho.se eyes, in their size and 
position — for now they are no longer on each 
side of the head, as in other mammals, but boldly 
out in front — we see the development of the 
dominance of the .sense of sight and the retrogres¬ 
sion of the sense of .smell. Tarsius has a poor sense 
of .smell, and his brain is no longer an olfactory 
but a seeing brain. Tlie importance of this change 
cannot be overestimated: Once it had occurred, 
no longer did one have to keep one’s nose to the 
ground in order to make a living. Changing from 
a terrestrial to an arboreal existence is essentially 
correlated with the necessity to see rather than to 
smell, for one cannot catch in.sects on the w’ing by 
smelling for them but only by looking for them. 
And w’hen one sees them, one must be able to 
catch them; therefore one’s forelimbs must be 
freed for the task. 

All these important changes in the evolution of 
the primates can be reail in Tarsius, and that is 
another reason why the creature deserves to be 
better known by all of us. Unfortunately, the 
tarsiers are such delicate creatures, and so rare, 
that it is not yet possible to exhibit them in zo¬ 
ological gardeiis. {Concluded on page lo4) 




Conversion and the Confederaey 


In the Production of Munitions the South Scored a Success 
Despite Handicaps Dwarfing Our Recent Worries 

By (tEOrge Fort Milton 



The new government was formed at Montgomery, 
Ala., early in February, 1861. President Jefferson Davis 
and his cabinet advisers clung to the illusion that what 
was left of the United States of America would follow the 
advice of the erratic Horace Oreeley to let the erring 
sisters depart in peace. Lincoln’s experlition to relieve 
Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor shocked the Confed¬ 
erate command into the reluctant realization that inde¬ 
pendence would have to be won on the battlefield. In 
three months’ time, secession dialectics were at heavy 
di.scount and the sword had become the arbiter. 

The contrast between the economies of the antagonists 
was striking. 'I'he Fifties had been a period of extraordi¬ 
nary economic change throughout the l.’nited States. 
In 1850, some 22,000 miles of telegraph lines were in 
operation, but during the decade 38,000 miles of line 
were built, three-fourths of that north of the Potomac 
and Ohio. Of 1860’s total railroad mileage of almo.st 
31,000, the South had less than a third. New York and 
Pennsylvania together had inv'ested more money in the 
iron horse than had the 11 Southern States. 

Even more .startling contra.sts were pre.sented in the 
field of manufactures. In the year of Lincoln’s election, 
the North employe<l about 1,300,000 indu.strial workers, 
the South only 110,000. The Northern “value of annual 
product’’ figure for that year was $1,750,000,000, and 
that for Dixie a meager $145,000,000. There were 110,000 
manufacturing c.stablishineiits in the North, and only 
18,000 in the South. The census takers had not found in 
the states soon to secede a single nianufactur(>r of furni- 


ACCOl’NTS of the life and death of the Confederate 
l-\ States of America j)lace great emphasis upon 
the breakdown of the economy of the seceded 
states, the fatuous operation of its railroads, and the 
ravages of an almost astronomic currency inflation. .Vll 
of these, of course, are indisputably among the principal 
causes of the failure of the second American revolution. 
But they tend to ob.scurc one extraordinarily efficient 
operation of Southern supply — that of munitions of war. 
This was outstanding, not only in contrast to the wor.sc 
than indifferent handling of food procurement for the 
Confederate armies but even more in relation to the 
munitions problem itself, .\side from triumphs of the 
conte.st in arms, it represents perhaps the high point 
of Confederate defense achievement. 

All through 1941 and in much of 1942, we Americans 
were talking about the difficulties of “conversion,” but 
these difficulties were small compared to the problems 
which faced the South at the outset of the Civil War. 
'I'he conversion we had to plan and execute in the last 
two years was, after all, that of an economy fundamen¬ 
tally indu.strial. We already had a frame of reference in an 
elaborate and efficient technological producing plant. 
We were disturbed by the need to adapt old tools and 
processes, or to contrive new plants, tools, and skills to 
prwluce great volumes of materiel for war. But the 
South had to make ju.st about a total conversion to an 
industrial society and economy from a way of life which 
from the beginning had been predominantly agricultural. 

'rhe Confederate States had no such breathing spell of 
time as we had between (Jer- 
many’s invasion of Poland on 
September 1,1939, and the pas¬ 
sage of the Lend-Lease Act on 
March 11, 1941. At the most, 
the Southern revolutionaries 
were able to shape their plans 
to prepare for the looming con¬ 
flict no earlier than June, 1860, 
when the Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore split 
in two and Abraham Lincoln’s 
election was foredoomed. Most 
of the principal fire-eaters, how¬ 
ever, would, not recognize the 
immediacy of the change of 
Federal control until Lincoln’s 
actual election in November, 
which catalyzed South Carolina 
into leading the sece.s.sion parade. 


Making gun carriages in the Trede¬ 
gar Iron ff 'orks near Richmond — 
from an old print 
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ture, clothing, rubber goo<ls, jewelry, or musical instru¬ 
ments. 

Only 40 of the country’s 406 illuminating-gas plants 
were in the South. The woolen industry’s production had 
been abf)ut $69,000,000, but only about 3 per cent of it 
was southern. Of the boot and shoe industry’s $89,000,000 
output, a little more than 4 per cent was southern. Cotton 
might be king, but New England produced three-fourths 
of the cotton goods, and the South’s textile plants only 
about one-fifteenth. In lumber, a low-skill process, the 
South turned out less than a fourth of the output of the 
Loyal States. The largest product value among the na¬ 
tion’s industries was that of processing flour and meal. 
Here the Southern States were credited with $30,700,- 
000, out of a national total of $223,000,000. 

The heavy industries are always basic for the supply 
of actual military materiel. The South had enormous 
undeveloped natural resources, but her processing record 
was absurdly small. The best showing was in copper, in 
the Ducktown basin in southeastern Tennessee; in 1860, 
the South proiluced about 40 per cent of the domestic 
yield. .\ little lead was mined in Virginia. Neither zinc 
nor nickel was mined anywhere in the South. 

Northern coal production was 140,000,000 bushels. 
This contrasted with 13,000,000 in the South, concen¬ 
trated in Virginia, (leorgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The South had not followed the North in turning from 
the use of charcoal to that of coal in ironmaking. The 
hot-blast process had been applied to the treatment of 
iron ore and serap in 1834, and anthracite soon began to 
replace charcoal as iron furnace fuel. Hut the South did 
not follow. This helps explain why, out of a national 
smelt of over 850,000 tons in 1860, only 27,000 tons of 
pig iron were prcKluced in the South. Of bar and rolled 
iron, the South profluce<l 24,000 tons, the North 382,000; 
of iron founding, the South $4,500,000 and the North 
$24,000,000. The locomotives used on Southern rail¬ 
roads were importetl either from the North or from 
Europe. The cast-iron rail and two-thirds of the railroad 
roundhou.se staffs came from the North. 

When the war broke out, the South had only two 
rolling mills capable of rolling an iron rail or a ship plate. 
One was the soon-to-be famous Tredegar Iron Works 
at Richmond. The other was a plant at Na.shville. .\fter 
the fall of Fort Donelson in February, 1862, the Confed¬ 
erate authorities move<l its equipment out of Federal 
reach, and from then until the end of the war it was 
shifted hither and yon over the South. 


The first battle betueen ironclads: the 
Monitor and the Merrimac engaged 
on March 9, 1862, Raising and recoU’^ 
ditioning the Merrimac MX?re John 
Mercer Brooke*s first major duty as a 
commander in the Confederate Navy, 

There was only one machine shop in which a steam 
engine could be manufactured. Not a single Southern 
shipyard could essay any more ambitious engine task 
than minor marine-engine repairs. The Confederate 
States had no chemical industry, and few well-equipped 
college laboratories. There was but a single powder works 
and no laboratory for making fulminate of mercury for 
percu-ssion caps. Railroad repair shops were woefully 
inadequate. Rail manufacture was undertaken reluc¬ 
tantly, and before long the Confederate Government 
found itself forced to rob an existing road of rails in order 
to build a militarily essential railroad connection from 
Greensboro, N. C., to Danville, Va. 

Such was the situation which confronted the Confed¬ 
eracy at the outbreak of the war. The Davis government 
did not realize its full gravity for some months but pre¬ 
ferred to gamble on the theory that “eotton was king” 
and that the great cotton-using powers abroad would 
break the Union blockade to replenish their stocks of the 
fleecy staple. But both England and France had heavy 
supplies in their warehouses. Neither power challenged 
the blockade in a resolute fashion until it had changed 
from little more than Sewanl’s paper proclamation to a 
surprisingly effective sea force from Hampton Roads, 
Va., to the Rio Grande. 

Stocks of arms and ammunition on hand in United 
States arsenals and armories were seized by the new 
government. Late in 1861, efforts were made to import 
artillery, small arms, ammunition, and other essential 
materiel. But these imports by blockade-runners were 
“too little and too late.” The Confederacy was con¬ 
fronted with having to improvise its own plants and to 
train its own skills to manufacture the essential tools of 
war. And there was response — not of Davis or his 
cabinet but of some theretofore unknown geniuses of 
discovery, invention, and production skill. This is not 
to be wondered at. More often than not, the pressure of 
necessity on minds of a high order leads to extraordinary 
results. 

Perhaps the outstanding performer was Josiah Gorgas, 
the chief of ordnance of the Confederate Army, who 
showed real genius in keeping the troops supplied with 
arms, ammunition, and other essential material of war. 
Gorgas, whose ancestry was Dutch, was bom in Dau¬ 
phin County, Pa., in 1818. He secured appointment to 
West Point and was graduated in 1841, close to the top 
of his class. He was assigned to Army Ordnance and in 
1845 was sent on a mission to {Continued on page 156) 




Fabrics of Our Fathers 


Language in Many Ways Records the Linking of Cloth 
with the Progress of Civilization 

By Edward R. Schwarz 


W HETHER it serves as a parachute in the air or to 
carry air itself far underground in ventilating 
tubes, fabric guards the safety of the aviator and 
the tunnelworker alike. For generations it has ministered 
to our comfort, appearance, and modesty until, taking 
for granted the presenee of fabrics of all sorts, we have 
ceased to note the romance of their early history and of 
their steady development. We fail to comprehend how 
closely textiles have been associated with the growth of 
civilization. We fail to appreciate that today we are bene¬ 
fiting from one of the most ancient arts known to man. 

The trailing and twisting lianas of the jungle may have 
taught our ancestors in bygone eenturies how to spin, but 
the art of producing a knitted fabric is mankind’s achieve¬ 
ment alone. It w'ould be hard indeed to find in nature a 
woven or knitted material. Cloth, then, is one of his de¬ 
velopments of which man may well be proud. A fabric 
lends itself to artistic blending of colors, as does a picture. 
More than this, it affords to the artist the same oppor¬ 
tunity as does sculpture, allowing work in three dimen¬ 
sions. The draping qualities of fabric are unique and have 
been widely used to beautify both ourselves and our sur¬ 
roundings. This property allows the skilled user to en¬ 
hance or to conceal the lines of form or figure as he wishes. 
A fabric is responsive to any mood of the designer, cling¬ 
ing or billowing according to his desire. Schools of art 
have been ba.sed on the rendition of fabric draping. 

Fabrics are used not only as clothing but as ornamental 
tapestries, rugs, laces, and embroideries. Nor are these 
usages modern ones. The ancient Peruvians have left us 


a diversified fabric record — double fabrics, lenos, pile 
fabrics, tapestries — all made with the utmost delicacy 
of technique and even brilliance of color. Such mature 
skill could have been attained only over vast stretches of 
fruitful time, which certainly extend back to periods far 
preceding the Spanish invasion. 

As in ^Vmerica, so also in Asia, the roots of textile en¬ 
deavor were firmly founded from the earliest times. Looms 
existed all over the world, from the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the foggy Islands of the Bering Straits, in India 
as in Peru. In the story of their development from a series 
of vertically supported strands, w'eighted sometimes with 
human skulls; from the w'eb stretched across a hole in 
the ground, on the edge of wdiich the weaver .sat; through 
the Chine.se drawloom and the Jacquard loom; to the 
automatic loom of today, the story of the rise of civiliza¬ 
tion can be read. 

The art of spinning was in large measure responsible for 
man’s advance to a nobler civilization. It w as also some¬ 
thing of a leveling influence, continually working in an 
age when noble and .serf were as widely separated as 
Kipling’s East and West. But w hether of high birth or of 
low degree, the uiunarried woman who u.scd a di.staff was a 
spin.ster. And the word “distaff” it.self came to mean 
woman’s authority and domain and even to refer to 
women collectively and genealogically in the phra.se, 
“the distaff side.” 

Man has a universal urge to express himself by means of 
color. Colors have long had significance in heraldry, in 
flags and banners, in robes and uniforms, apart from 


Portion of the design 
from an old Peru¬ 
vian fabric. This is 
an example of double 
fabric, in which two 
distinct cloths inter¬ 
lace with each other 
horizontally and ver¬ 
tically to form the 
pattern. The mate¬ 
rial is reversible, the 
design ap[>earing in 
opposite colors on 
the back — a diffi¬ 
cult weaving tech¬ 
nique on a hand 
loom for a pattern as 
complex as this. It 
evidences an advanced 
stage of development 
of the art. 
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Portion of an old Coptic fabric, showing the principle of tafwstry 
weaving. Here the vertical yarns of the picture Here carried by 
shuttles intemeai'ing individually only for a part of the distance 
across the warp. A varicolonnl pattern is thus formal, of any 
desiral degn*e of complexity. 

simple purposes of design. In early England, there were 
three ranks of the bardic order; The druid, or priest, wore 
white, the sign of purity and holine.ss. The bard, or poet, 
wore .sky blue, the color of peace and tranciuillity. The 
leech, or healer, wore the green of woods and fields, 
symbolizing the forces of nature. The po.stulants for the 
various orders wore not the solid colors of the initiate 
but rather garments striped in the colors appropriate to 
their cho.sen calling. The pure white uniform of the gradu¬ 
ate nurse, as contrasted with the checks or stripes worn 
by the .student nurse in our mcxlern ho.spitals, is perhaps 
a survival of this ancient practice. 

Color in a fabric iK'comes almost a living thing. From 
fainte.st tints to deepest tones, the softne.ss and depth of 
velvet contribute to the richne.ss of hue. Texture lends a 
feeling of majesty to the purple already regal in signifi¬ 
cance. Shining satin and cloth of gold may equally well 
become a blaze of glory. It is said that by the last quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century, M. Chevreul, director of dye¬ 
ing for the (iobelin manufactory in Paris, developed for 
their extraordinary tapestries a color .scale of some 
14,420 different tones. 

Of even greater fa.scination than the colorings of fab- ■ 
rics, however, is the variety of fabric in it.self. Silk for, 
many years was worth its weight in gold. Ileliogabalus is 
supposed to have been the first emperor to wear all silken 
garments. Yet in time silks became so popular, and the 
manufacture and .sale of them so profitable, that the code 


of Homan laws, as revi.sed in 533, gave a monopoly of silk 
manufacture to the court. Looms operated by women were 
set up there, and fabrics for the exclusive use of the court 
were woven for many years. Then developed the tech¬ 
nique of wrapping yarns with narrow strips of gold leaf, 
yarn that later was to be woven into cloth or to be em¬ 
broidered upon a fabric. 'I’liese gold-leaf cloths were 
known as tysseipys, and the thin sheets of paper placed 
between the folds of fabric for its protection came to be 
known as “tissue papers.” 

During the meilieval and modern periods, other ways of 
creating fabrics had their origin. Knitting might be noted 
as a first example. Actually the origin of knitting is veiled 
in obscurity. Whether it came into being in Scotland or 
Spain or Italy is still a question to be argued. In any 
case, Edward \T of England was presented with a pair 
of long Spanish .stockings, and Queen Elizabeth, having 
discovered the superiority knitted stockings offered over 
the clumsily cut and fitted woven ones then in general 
use, would wear no other. At this time also, an English 
clergyman named William Lee is said to have invented a 
knitting machine operated by hand, which embodied the 
fundamental principles now found in modern power- 
driven knitting equipment. 

Netted fabrics, in which the yarns are tied together, 
were made in Egypt thousands of years ago, and such 
fabrics appear today not only as laces but as fish, hair, 
tennis, and laundry nets. Ilraided fabrics, in which the 
yarns are plaited together, the .same yarns forming ulti¬ 
mately the warp and filling of the .structure, arc also very 
old. Excavation of an ancient Celtic grave hill in York¬ 
shire revealed a body wrapped in a fabric made of braided 
strands of wool. Although the range of pattern and the 
width of a braided material are limited, compared with 
those of a knitted or woven fabric, braided products are 
still very much an article of commerce. They serve even 
today as the life line connecting the paratrooper with his 
[)arachute. 

Lace, one of the most expensiv'c of textiles when hand¬ 
made, is produced with extremely simple instruments, as 
is true of most handmade fabrics. Needles, pins, bobbins, 
aiifl a support (it may even })e a pillow) are employed. 
Thus there is “needle-point” lace as well as “pillow” 
lace. The making of point lace is much the more ancient 
art of these and originated in Italy in very early times. 
Pillow lace, on the other hand, was probably fir.st made 
in 1561 by Barbara, wife of Christopher littmann of 
Annaberg, (lermany. Many varieties are well known and 
are named for the places of origin, as Brussels, Alengon, 
Lisle, and Iloniton. 

The nature of many fabrics with which we are familiar 
ttnlay is generally indicated by their very names, all of 
which have something of a world-wide flavor. The word 
“velvet” probably comes via the Italian vellulo from the 
I,atin villm for shaggy. The self-patterned silks, needing 
no coloring of the yarns in order to define their design, 
were called “diaper cloths,” from the Greek diaspros — 
Ixitinized to diasper, meaning, originally, pure white; 
later, clearly separated. The “canvas” used in sails, in 
indu.strial applications such as webbing, belting, and 
filters, and as a foundation for the paintings by the mas¬ 
ters, derived its name from the hemp of which it was 
originally fabricated, that is, cannabis. Quite probably the 
wortl “taffeta” has come to us from Persia (tdftah — a 
woven material) through Italy {Continued on page 152) 
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Research on Sugar 

A LONG-KANGE program of research on sugar, one 
of the least understood scientifically of the prod- 
nets of nature, will be undertaken at the Institute 
in co-operation with the newly established Sugar Research 
Foundation of New York. Plans for the project, which is 
expected to lead to new and important uses for both sugar 
and its numerous relatives of the carbohydrate family, 
were made public on December 8 in a joint announcement 
by President Compton and Joseph F. Abbott, President 
of the Sugar Research P'oundation, which has made a 
grant of $125,000 for a five-year program of research. 

The foundation was created for the development of 
fundamental knowledge in carbohydrate chemistry, bio¬ 
chemistry, and nutrition. Membership is open to all 
protlucers and processors of sugar in this country, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Cuba. 

Dr. Compton, in announcing the co-operative arrange¬ 
ment with the foundation, said: “The new program is 
another step in the In.stitute’s long-established policy of 
co-operation with industry in fundamental research to 
improve industrial pr(x;es.ses and develop new products. 
The project we are about to undertake is a pioneering 
plan of national significance in that it promises sub.stan- 
tial benefits not for one organization but for an entire 
industry. 

“The rewards of scientific re.search in co-operation with 
indu.stry are by no means restricted to the development 
of new products, for the discovery of new knowledge in 
any branch of science invariably proves to be a contri¬ 
bution to advanced technical education in associated 
fields. Thus this sponsorerl research on sugar makes it 
possible for the Institute to continue and expand the 
program of fundamental investigations in the field of 


carbohydrate chemistry which has been in progre.ss for 
several years. 

“We are particularly glad that Robert C. II(x;kett, 
Associate Professor of Organic Chemistry, who has been 
given leave of absence from our Faculty to become scien¬ 
tific director of the Sugar Re.search Foundation, will be in 
charge of this broad program. 

“The sugar indu.stry is to be commended for its public 
service and vision for making possible this objective re¬ 
.search. I feel sure it will be rewarded by results of great 
.scientific value to the public. ” 

Commenting on the project. President .\bbott of the 
research foundation, said: “It is anticipated that the 
chemical studies conducted under the arrangement with 
Technology will not only extend knowledge of the role of 
sugar and other carbohydrates in the human body but 
also will unfold wholly new industrial u.scs for sugar and 
its derivatives. It is our hope that the collaboration be¬ 
tween the industry and this out.standing technical institu¬ 
tion will prove to be of great benefit to .science and the 
general public, as well as to the industry. 

“An important objective of this broad re.search pro¬ 
gram will be the training of scientists in the field of carbo¬ 
hydrate chemistry to prepare them for service in the 
indu.stry for further technical studies. Provision has also 
been made for fellowships for young graduate students 
who are candidates for advanced degrees to permit them 
to continue their work in this promising field. The number 
of carbohydrate chemists in this country is extremely 
limited. 

“The operatif)n of a laboratory at Technology is the 
first project in the announced program of the Sugar Re¬ 
search Foundation, which embraces comprehensive re¬ 
.search and public educational projects to demon.strate the 
value of sugar and sugar i^rcKlucts in the diet: the develop- 
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iVaiT 1-12 stiulents pass in 
mietv on Briggs Field. 


ment of new uses for sugar and its by-products; and 
transmission to the public of pertinent and accurate 
information about sugar as a food. 

“ Sugar, whether from cane or beets, is one of the purest 
chemical substances known to man and is produced in 
enormous quantities at relatively low cost. Use of it as an 
inexpensive source material for chemical conversion to 
substances which can be utilized for other purpo.ses than 
as food is an interesting scientific challenge which de¬ 
mands the most advanced investigation.” 

Recollections of Thomas A. Watson 

By Mi:rton L. E.merson 

From lime to time. The Review has opportunity to present 
stories and sidelights of Technology history which have in 
the rusk been little known to many Alumni. Among these, 
accounts of notable figures in the alumni group are of espe¬ 
cial interest. 

F .VMOUS as the man who first heard the spoken word 
over the electric telephone- Bell’s mes.sage, ‘‘Mr. 
Watson, come here, 1 want you!” — Thomas Watson, 
’})4, had a distinguished career as an inventor, administra¬ 
tor, and jdiUosopher. Both he and Mrs. Watson entered 
the .same Class in the In.stitute .some ten years after their 
marriage, many years after Watson had ended his asso¬ 
ciation with the telephone busine.ss. 

My own first remembrance of Thomas Watson is at 
about the time I was in grammar .school in the town of 
Braintree, Mass. In the same class with me was Mr. Wat¬ 
son’s son, Thomas, Jr., who died in early youth. Mr. 
Watson was chairman of the .school board. I recall him 
as a kindly, diffident sort of man, who sometimes wouhl 
read to us from Shakespeare or from other books that did 
not .seem to have much to do with the world in which we 
were then living. Many years jiassed Ijefore I ajiprcciated 
that Mr. Watson, besides being a pioneer in telephony, 
was, with Mrs. Watson, re.sponsible for the town of 
Braintree’s being among the first municipalities to have 
kindergartens, domestic science teaching for girls and 


manual training for boys, and a municipal electric light 
plant. It was .shortly before this time that Mr. Watson 
and his wife had attended the Institute and .studied 
geology under Professor William O. Crosby, ’76, with 
whom he had a lifelong friendship. Because of his con¬ 
tinued interest in geology, he would often take small 
groups of boys and girls on trips about Braintree, into the 
Blue Hills, and particularly to the famous quarry which 
has long since di.sappeared but part of which, as seems 
quite appropriate, is the present site of Watson’s pioneer 
shipbuilding plant, now owned by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. Rare trilobites were found in this quarry, and 
I well remember hearing Mr. Watson say that we were 
standing there on one of the olde.st parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

Thomas A. Watson was born in Salem, Mass., on 
January 18, 1854. His father operated a livery stable 
which had 100 horses and must have been a sizable busi¬ 
ness for that time. Watson’s early schooling, as far as 
actual learning was concerned, apparently amounted to 
very little until, after attending high .school for a year or 
more in Salem, he went to a business school in Boston for 
some six months. Here he learned tlie rudiments of book¬ 
keeping, banking, and commercial law, which proved 
practical tools for him in his future career. Ilis eyes were 
poor, and so he turned to a trade, starting first as a car¬ 
penter; .since that work was too heavy for him, he became 
an apprentice in the machine .shop of Charles Williams in 
Bo.ston. 

This association with Charles Williams was the turning 
point in his career, for it was in this shop that Alexander 
Graham Bell was carrying out experiments on his inven¬ 
tions of “a harmonie telegraph.” Wat.son in two years 
became a skilled journeyman, a practical inventor, and a 
maker of models and experimental apparatus. Bell recog¬ 
nized his ability and made him his assi.stant. It seems 
probable that Bell, who at that time was a young profes¬ 
sor in Boston University, was the first highly educated 
man with whom Watson had ever come in contact. Bell’s 
cultural effect on Watson’s future life was very marked, 
as is shown in later years by his studies of art, music ap¬ 
preciation, voice, economics, geology, and human relations. 
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The development of the telephone is, of course, a story 
by itself. As the history of telephony shows, however, 
there is no question that Watson tremendously hastened 
application of it into early commercial use. Perhaps his 
real ability at that time can be measured by the fact that 
part of the consideration for his leaving Williams’ shop 
and going with Bell in 1876 was that he was given a one- 
tenth interest in all of Bell’s patents. Ilis testimony in 
later years helped sustain Bell’s pioneer patent in its long 
history of litigation. 

During this busy period, while Watson was chief engi¬ 
neer, general manager, and the operating head of the 
National Bell Telephone Company, he took out more 
than 60 United States patents, covering telephone inven¬ 
tions that are in use today. In May, 1878, he hired as his 
assistant Theodore N. Vail, who later was for so many 
years president of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Watson resigned from the telephone company 
in 1881 at the age of 27 years. 

After extensive travel in Europe, which greatly im¬ 
proved his health, he married Elizabeth S. Kimball of 
Cohasset, Ma.ss., and they went to California to live. 
Shortly after, they returned to Braintree, where Watson, 
upon discovering that he could not revolutionize farming 
in rocky New England, established a small machine .shop 
on his riverside farm. This shop was the beginning of the 
Fore Uiver plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Upon his retirement from the Fore River Ship and 
Engine Company after its reorganization in 1903, Watson 
did some commercial geological work with Professor 
Crosby, visiting Alaska several times. Later, with Mrs. 
Watson, he spent much time in Europe in the study of art 
and music appreciation, in the study of the speaking 
voice, and in travel. He wrote some plays in this period 
and toured England and Scotland with a Shake.spearean 
company in w'hich both he and one of his daughters took 
active parts and of which he was the financial angel. 

The telephone was once more brought back into his life 
in 1914, when the ^American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company persuaded Watson to undertake lectures on the 


story of the development of that business. With .\lexander 
(Iraham Bell, he inaugurated the opening of the first 
transcontinental telephone line upon its completion on 
January 25, 1915. From that time until his death, he was 
active in lecturing and writing on the hi.story of telephony. 
He died on December 13, 1934. 

Thomas Watson was a fellow of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. He was honored by Union College 
with the degree of master of arts, by Stevens In.stitute of 
Technology with the degree of doctor of engineering, and 
by the University of New Hampshire with the degree of 
doctor of science. 

Technology men can remember with pride that this 
fellow Alumnus was the first person to hear words trans¬ 
mitted by electricity; that he constructerl with his own 
hands the first electric speaking telephone and ran the 
first telephone wire; and that not only a pioneer in the 
modern field of research, he was also a man of unusually 
wide cultural interests. 

Reciprocity 

4RR.\N(iEMENTS have been completed for an ex- 
-l\. change of graduate students and members of the 
staff of the In.stitute and the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology of London. 'Lhe plan will go into effect as 
soon as possible. This pleasant alliance between the two 
.scientific and engineering institutions was brought about 
as a result of conversations between Dr. Compton and 
R. V. Southwell, Rector of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. Plans for the exchange have been ap¬ 
proved by the executive committees of the Imperial Col¬ 
lege and the Instit\ite. 

The plan offers students and staff of both institutions 
unusual opportunities for .studies of educational methods 
and iudu.strial technology of the two countries. In an¬ 
nouncing the reciprocal arrangement in England, Dr. 
Southwell said: “This is an active .step to implement the 
purpo.se of our charter, which is to give the highest .spe¬ 
cialized instruction and to provide the fullest ecpiipmcnt 


Aviation ca4iets cross the 
ualk to fl alker in the course 
of evolutions characteristic 
of the times at the Institute, 
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for the most advanced training and research in various 
branches of science, especially in its application to indus- 
try.” 

Dr. Compton welcomes the plan as a manifestation 
of the cordial co-operation between British and American 
scientists, whose personal and professional friendships 
have been intensified by a constant exchange of informa¬ 
tion on technical developments in war research. 

Filial Roster 

S ons of 37 Alumni of the Institute are following in the 
paternal footsteps through enrollment in the present 
freshman class. Alteration in the general enrollment situa¬ 
tion of American colleges and universities is indicated by 
the fact that the list this year compares with one of 47 
sons registered as freshmen last vear. The list for the 


pre.sent class follows: 

Son 

Richard M. Adler 

Gale Allen 

John F. .411en 

Joseph R. Altieri 

George R. Bailey 

John E. Bent 

Peter Bolan 

E<lward H. Bowman 

Harold S. Dodge 

William R. Frazer, Jr. 

Malcolm Gordon 

Ilarland A. Gray, Jr. 

.Vlexander E. Halber.stadt, Jr. 

Randall J. Hogan, Jr. 

Harold L. Humes 
Francis N. Kurriss 
Burton A. I.ieVine 
Colin McCready 
.lames G. Moir, Jr. 

Henry M. Morgan 
Jo.seph S. Newell, Jr. 

Robert W. Noce 
John E. Pinkney 
William B. Ram.sey 
Frank P. Smith, Sd 

Robert R. Smyth 
Frank R. Stevens 
Robert E. Ti.s<lalc 
George K. Turner 
.John M. D. Walch 
David L. Walton 
Gerard Walworth 
Thomas Weil 
Frank 'I'. Westcott 
.\rnold B. Whitaker 
John E. Whitman 
Arthur J. Wilson, Jr. 


Father 

Julian E. .\dler, ’13 
How'ard B. .\llen, ’18 
.\ndrew F. .\llen, ’H 
V. Jo.seph Altieri, ’23 
George B. Bailey, ’22 
Ro<leric L. Bent, ’19 
Robert S. Bolan, ’19 
Harry I.. Bowman, ’14 
Harold F. Dodge, ’10 
William R. Frazer, ’22 
Barnett D. Gordon, ’10 
Harland A. Gray, ’20 
Alexander E. Halberstadt, ’21 
Randall J. Hogan, ’22 
Harold L. Humes, ’22 
Francis J. Kurri.ss, ’23 
Harry C. LeVine, ’18 
Harold McC ready, ’09 
James G. Moir, ’20 
James F. Morgan, Jr., ’14 
Joscpli S. Newell, ’19 
Daniel Noce, ’21 
William Pinkney, Jr., ’19 
J. Raymond Ramsey, ’17 
Oliver V. P. Smith, ’21 
(decea.sed) 

Ralston B. Smyth, ’19 
Raymond Stevens, ’17 
Ellis S. Ti.sdale, ’15 
Rodolphus K. Turner, ’23 
Donald E. Walch, ’22 
Charles O. Walton, ’13 
Walter F. Walworth, ’19 
Edgar H. Weil, ’13 
Frank T. Westcott, ’22 
William G. H. IMiitaker, Jr., ’04 
Percy G. Whitman, ’13 
.\rthur J. Wilson, ’23 


James Vaught Dotson, 1914—1943 

J .VMES 4'. DOTSON, research .associate in the Depart¬ 
ment of Meteorology, died in an airplane accident in 
Vermont on November 26. The flight was one of the first 
of a series planned to te.st equipment developed by a 
research project on the de-icing of aircraft, which he was 
directing at the Institute under the Division of Indu.strial 
Cooperation and in collaboration with the L nite<l States 
.Vrmy. 


Dotson was born in Nashville, Tenn., on January 29, 
1914. After taking his bachelor’s degree in electrical engi¬ 
neering at the University of ’I’ennessee, he came to 
Technology in 1937 as a graduate .student in the Depart¬ 
ment of Physics. He was a research assistant in the De¬ 
partment of Pilectrical Engineering from 1937 to 1939, 
studying the physical and chemical properties of mineral 
insulating oils. Transferring his activities to the Depart¬ 
ment of Meteorology in 1941 as a research associate, he 
became identified w ith the program of re.search concerned 
with ice formation on aircraft. Through his resourceful¬ 
ness and imagination he was instrumental in enlarging 
greatly the size and scope of this research. Dotson showed 
much promise both as an experimental and as a theoreti¬ 
cal scientist, and made effective contributions on both of 
these counts to the problems on which he worked. 

lie is survived by his wife, .loan Grant Dotson; his 
parents; and a si.ster. 


With the Council 


C HANGE of the date of Alumni Day 1944 to Saturday, 
I'ebruary 26, was emphasized at the 23.5th meeting 
of the .\himni Council, which was held at the Smith 
Hou.se in Cambridge on the la.st Monday in November. 
The shift from the date earlier announced was necessi¬ 
tated by a change in the date of graduation for the Class 
of 2-44. Plans for the festivities of February 26, the Coun¬ 
cil was tolfl, are progressing properly. Committees named 
by Herbert R. Stewart, ’24, chairman, .Alumni Day 1944, 
w’ere elected by the Council as follows: publicity, Ralph 
T. .lope, ’28, chairman, Henry B. Kane, ’24, James Dono¬ 
van. ’28, John J. Rowlands and Frederick G. P'as.sett, Jr., 
staff; /arfi’es’ events, Mrs. Leicester F. Hamilton, chairman; 
Class Day, John D. Mit.sch, ’20, chairman, Phigene Mira- 
belli, ’19, Paul M. Chalmers, .staff; registration, Donald P. 
Severance, ’38, chairman, Jo.seph C. MacKinnon, ’13, 
Robert M. Kimball, ’33, Wolcott .A. Hokan.son, staff; 
ways and means, Horace S. Ford, staff, chairman, Carl 
M. P'. Petcr.son, ’29, Delbert I.. Rhind, .staff; dinner, 
Josiah 1). Crosby, ’21, chairman, Arthur L. Shaw, ’09, 
I>arcom Randall, ’21, .James Pennypacker, ’23, Robert 
C. (’a.s.selman, ’39. 

Reporting on the Alumni P'und, Director Kane .stated 
that the leads over 1942 reported last month were con¬ 
tinuing. -As of November 29, a total of 8,063 contributors 
had given $96,880.26, the average being above $12. 

P'rancis J. Chesterman, ’05, President of the Alumni 
■Association, then introduceil as .speaker of the’ evening 
(ieorge R. Harrison, Dean of Science, who.se subject was 
announced as “.A Hedgehopping Tour Around M.I.T. 
with the Dean of Science and Glimpses of AVar Work 
through His Eyes.” 

Dean Harrison’s talk included many anecdotes ranging 
from the difficulties of the conversion of the In.stitute’s 
heating sy.stem to burn coal instead of oil, to enlargement 
of staff and facilities of the Medical Department in order 
to care for the increased demands imposed by the greater 
number of people now busy at the Institute. From these, 
and from stories of the operation of the Institute cyclo¬ 
tron on an accelerated .schedule. Dean Harrison went on 
to comment on the w'ar effort in general. Pointing out the 
importance of science in developing w'eapons and other¬ 
wise influeneing the conduct of warfare from the begin¬ 
ning of history, he commented {Concluded on page 170) 
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COPPER 

IS THE SHIELD OF DEMOCRACY 


The spectacular rise in the American Standard of living 
during our lifetime has been keyed to copper. On the 
day of Pearl Harbor, 20 billion pounds of it were busy 
doing the nation’s work. Through it, Americans enjoyed 
protection and comfort impossible elsewhere. Today, of 
course, all coppor is used for the war eflFort. And not a 
plane flies, not a ship sails, not a bullet is fired without 
coppor, brass or other copp>er-base alloys playing an 
indispiensable part. But tomorrow, when p>eace is won. 
Revere copp>er will function again in the vital parts of 
automobiles, home appliances, houses, industrial equip¬ 
ment and a thousand commercial products. And in addi¬ 
tion, Revere metals will be ready to help turn war-born 
inventions and ideas to become the working realities 
that will bring you more freedom, more security, more 
ample living. Revere will welcome inquiries about cop- 
p>er and its versatile alloys. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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AVIATION AFTER THE WAR 

{Continued from page 13fi) 

radically new, something revolutionary, comes along to 
raise the ceiling and to let the curve break upward again. 
Little is in sight which will account for such change in 
the next few' years, war or postwar. Thousands of im¬ 
provements in detail are being made which are constantly 
bettering our aircraft designs, making for increased reli¬ 
ability and utility. Each brings us nearer, inch by inch, 
to the ceiling. But the lines of physical limitation appear 
to be holding. The break-through that would unleash the 
wonders of the World of Tomorrow is not yet in sight. 

Of course the military people have up their sleeves 
things which they are not talking about. That is to be 
expected. In w'artime especially, no one show's his secret 
w'eapons. But it is a safe bet that, given adequate re¬ 
search facilities and first-rate research talent for both 
sides (as is the situation in the present w'ar), neither is 
likely to pull many unsuspected rabbits out of hats. 

Flying wings have been mentioned. The usual con¬ 
ception is an airplane unencumbered by fuselage, tail 
surfaces, or protruding engines, with pilots, passengers, 
cargo, and power plants housed wholly within the bound¬ 
aries of the wing. Such machines should be more efficient 
than the conventional types. Their proponents claim 
that with a considerable percentage of the normal drag 
out of the way, they w'ill go faster with less pow er, farther 
with less fuel. Such planes have been built experimentally, 
more are abuilding. 

The all-wing type has limitations; For its advantage 
to be realized to the full, it must be made too big to be 
presently practical or economically justifiable. 

In the laying out of a conventional airplane, the weight 
of the combined passengers, pilots, fuel, and cargo more 
or le.ss determines the over-all size of the aircraft. For a 
selected gross weight, a designer arrives at a wing of suit¬ 
able span and chord and then attaches to it a housing of 
the most efficient shape to surround his inanimate and 
human cargo. In the laying out of a flying wing, however, 
space is a determining factor. The designer must lay out 
a cabin with suitable headroom, length, and breadth, and 
then provide a wing big enough to enclose it completely. 
Over-all dimensions immediately become Gargantuan. 

This is not the place to go through the calculation, but 
studies have indicated that the all-wing type of airplane 
for normal pa.ssenger u.se begins to be practical at a gross 
weight of about 350,000 pounds. This is a long jump 
ahead. Today’s pa.ssenger airplanes range from 25,000 to 
80,000 pounds gross. Most air-line executives, in planning 
for the potential traffic of the next five to ten years, be¬ 
lieve that the optimum airplane for their purposes w'ill 
w'eigh in the neighborhood of 100,000 pounds. .\nd even 
the most optimistic planners for transocean services limit 
their thinking to airplanes of about half the size of the 
minimum flying-wing type. 

For military use, the foregoing argument does not hold. 
It is possible to conceive of a fighter pilot lying prone 
inside a very small wing, or of bombers whose highly 
concentrated dead loads readily lend themselves to 
stowage within a wing of practical dimension. 

There is little question that the all-wing type would 
show' improvement over the best of the current designs, 
provided its undesirable characteristics can be overcome. 
Its stability in turbulent air is debatable, and there are 


problems of control and of power plant installation yet 
to be solved. Nevertheless, it would only be another step, 
albeit a substantial one, toward the present ceiling. It does 
not appear to be the revolutionary idea that will carry us 
upward into a completely new .stage of development. 

The successful use of the tow'ed glider in military opera¬ 
tions has also put fantastic ideas into people’s heads. 
The aerial “train” sweeping across the skies, casting off 
cargo and passenger gliders over cities, swooping low to 
snatch freshly loaded tows from the ground, is technically 
po.ssible. The late Richard C. du Pont and his associates 
have carried this development to the point of practical 
use. They have demonstrated that it can be done. After 
the W'ar, however, the glider train w'ill be judged by only 
one criterion — cost per ton-mile operated. It is strange 
how many people, including engineers and businessmen, 
seem to think that they can get something for nothing. 
The addition of two or three gliders behind a powered 
airplane materially ups the drag, reduces speed, and 
increases to a considerable degree the power required for 
flight. While an increased w'eight of goods may be carried 
by the combination, indications point to a marked in¬ 
crease in ton-mile cost through the use of gliders, as com¬ 
pared with the cost for an equal weight of cargo carried 
in pow'ered airplanes at higher speeds. 

Although the cargo-carrying glider train may have 
military justification,.it is unlikely to play a very impor¬ 
tant part in the immediate postw'ar air-transportation 
picture unless something new turns up in the aerodynam¬ 
ics of gliders or in the economics of powered aircraft. 
Gliders hold out little promi.se of affecting present ceilings 
one w'ay or another. If they ever prove economically 
useful, they will do so in the period after the next upthrust 
in efficiencies, not before. 

The helicopter is frequently cited as the solution of 
most of aviation’s problems. Although remarkable w'ork 
has been done by a few pioneering experimenters, little 
was actually accomplished until recently, when the 
military took some interest. The Army has an experi¬ 
mental section at Wright Field which is exploring heli¬ 
copter pos.sibilities. The Navy has shown interest in the 
type for antisubmarine and convoy duty. A veritable 
flood of publicity has been released by each activity. 
Even so, rotary-wing projects still carry low priorities. 
Contrary to popular belief, the actual amount of heli¬ 
copter te.st flying that has been accomplished in this 
country is shockingly small. Probably it adds up to less 
than a thousand hours. The number of such machines 
that have been flown could be counted on one’s fingers. 

Latterly, the pace is being accelerated. Funds have 
just been provided for specialized equipment needed for 
research ^it government laboratories. Meanwhile, dozens 
of concerns have capitalized on premature publicity while 
a few interested manufacturers and at least one university 
have done some real work. The total volume is micro- 
.scopic, however, as compared with the labors that must 
be performed before a helicopter for Everyman is on the 
market. Here again is a good e.xample of the ease with 
which wishful thinking in aviation can outrun actual 
accom plishment. 

When it does come, the break will more likely be 
touched off by something outside of aeronautical engineer¬ 
ing proper, possibly from the field of chemistry or of heat 
engineering. We are .still a long way from utilizing all the 
{Concluded on page 152) 
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Uninterrupted Service and Safety are important factors 
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AVIATION AFTER THE WAR 

{Concluded from page 150) 

energy locked in fuels. This condition, of course, is true 
for practically all prime movers or power generators. In 
the transformation of the chemical energy of fuels into 
mechanical energj’ at the end of a shaft or into propul.sive 
thrust behind an airplane or a ship, a very high percentage 
of waste occurs. Intensified study is now being made of 
means for utilizing more of the heat developed in aircraft 
engines. Ways of improving propulsive efficiency by jet 
reactions are being investigated, 'i'he subject is of great 
military interest today and, as such, is on a very confi¬ 
dential basis. It is a generally known fact, however, that 
all of the fir.st-rate aeronautical powers are e.xperimenting 
with new ways of propelling aircraft. 

Everyone interested in flying over extremely long 
ranges has been struggling for years to reduce fuel con¬ 
sumption in cruising to get the maximum mileage from 
a giv'en weight of gasoline. It has been considered worth 
while to go to almost any length to improve specific fuel 
consumption by a few per cent. If, however, some new 
type of engine or some new' combination of engine pro¬ 
peller plus a thrust augmenter should make po.ssible the 
recovery of a considerable portion of the heat energy 
which is now wasted, present operating ceilings would 
again be rai.sed. Or, looking farther into the future, some 
form of atom sma.shing might obsolete all present pow'er 
plants and rai.se limits to a degree beyond our imagining. 

Such changes can come in only one way — by research 
and more research. The probabilities of lifting the ceiling 
by inspiration or invention are remote. No half-.starved, 
long-haired genius is likely to .stumble from his attic 
crying, “Eureka!” — with the solution in his hand. But 
the mathematician and the .slide rule artists who are 
slowly and painfully computing and tabulating the char- 
acteri.stics of slightly better airfoils; the young engineers 
who are watching the behavior of mwlels in wind tunnels 
in order to forecast and to prevent erratic behavior of the 
eventual plane in the air; the lads who are peering into 
incande.scent combu.stion chambers or w'ho are bending 
over test tubes to gain another tenth of one per cent in 
fuel efficiency — these are the people who are laying the 
solid foundation for aviation of the future. 

In wartime, for obvious reasons, all laboratories are 
concentrating almost entirely on investigations that 
directly and immediately affect the war effort. .\11 are 
working under directives written by the .\rmy and Navy. 
Other things must w'ait, and into this category fall many 
of the problems that must be explored at length before 
our dreamw'orld aircraft can be designed. 

It would be a pity if the tempo of aeronautical research 
should be allowed to lag in the immediate postwar years. 
Then, if ever, we shall need an all-out effort to improve 
the efficiency of aircraft. The pu.sh for cpiantity will be 
over, the drive for quality mu.st be redoubled. In.stead of 
striving for maximum military performance regardless of 
cost, we mu.st shift the empha.sis to problems of maximum 
efficiency at minimum operating co.st, to improvements 
of cont'-ol, and to greater .safety for the citizen who flies 
his own plane. 

There is no quick and easy road. Con.stant research in 
a dozen different fields mu.st be relentlessly pursuetl and 
the results painstakingly analyzed to produce solutions 
for aviation’s problems, now and hereafter. 


FABRICS OF OUR FATHERS 

{Continued from page H.Jf) 

{taffettd). “ Flannel,” on the other hand, may have evolved 
from the Welsh for wool, namely, gwlanen. FVom the 
Latin pilus, meaning hair, through the F’rench pluche, 
we get our “plush.” “Nainsook” comes from the Hindu 
word nainsukh, meaning eye pleasure. 

Other fabrics have names derived from their places of 
origin. “ Sarcenet ” comes from Saracenicum — silk woven 
by the Saracens. “Dama.sk” w'as Dama.scus silk. “Mu.s- 
lin” came from the Mesopotamian city of Mosul. The 
first Mohammedan capital of Egypt, F'ustat, lends its 
name to “fustian.” “Wilton,” “Axminster,” and 
“ Brus.sels ” are names of carpets and of the towns noted 
for early manufacture of them. Calicut, India, gives us 
“calico,” representing a tremendous range of printed 
cotton cloth, proceeding slow'ly at first from beneath 
crude hand blocks and later pouring in torrent from the 
whirling copper cylinders of the printing machine. A tap¬ 
estry hanging and a curtain in general came to be 
known as an “arras,” from the city of the same name. 
“Cambric” and “chambray” came from Cambrai. 

Legend runs that w'ool combing was invented by St. 
Blasius, bishop of Sebaste, in the Fourth Century. Dyer 
in his book. The Fleece, de.scribed it as follow's: 

Thus in elder time 

The revTend Blasius wove, liis leisure hours, 

And slumbers broken oft: till fill’d at length 
With inspiration, after various thought, 

And Trials manifold, his well-known voice 
Gathered the poor, and o’er ^'uleanian stoves. 

With tepid lees of oil and .spiky comb. 

Showed how the fleece might stretch to greater 

I^ength, and cast a glossier whiteness. Wheeles went round. 

Matrons and maids with songs relieved their toils. 

.\nd every l<K>in ret:cive<l the .softer yarn. 

What poor, what widow, Bla.sius, did not bless 
Thy teaching hand — thy bo.som like the morn 
Opening its wealth? What nation did not seek 
Of thy new-modelled wool the curious webs? 

Caul, at about the time of Cae.sar, was noted for a 
fabric w'hicli the Romans called sagum. Later, throughout 
Picardy, it became sayon and finally saye. FNen after the 
end of the Roman F^mpirc, saye lived on — not only lived 
on but was taken by the F'ranks and carried to the We.st to 
Merrie Fmgland, where it clothed no less a personage than 
Robin Hood. Soon the word became “.sarge” and at last 
“.serge” as we know it now. 

.\nother garment much Moved by our ance.stors ■— a 
hooded, waterproofed cape — was know'n as a hura. 
Eventually the hood became known as a birrus and 
thence evolved into our popular “beret.” The material 
it.self W'as used as a cover for tables and desks. An ac¬ 
count book of Charles VI of France in the F'ourtecnth 
Century li.sted: “Two dozen parchments, an ink-horn, 
a penknife in a silk .sheath, a bureau to cover the table.” 
How far that word has since traveled, from a name for 
the piece of furniture or its cover to bureaucracy itself! 

Beyond the importance of the fabrics themselves, em¬ 
broidery played its role. Embroidered coats of arms were 
popular in Colonial times. The direction of the stitches 
followed the laws of heraldry: vertical for gules, diagonal 
(right to left) for purpure, and horizontal for azure. 

{Concluded on vage ISIi) 




Westinghouse generators make power for a nation at war ... 

From the world’s largest water-wheel generators at Grand Coulee Dam—from 
Westinghouse steam-driven generators in power plants throughout the nation— 
flow billions of kilowatts of electric power to turn the wheels of America’s war industry. 


Westinghouse combines the power 
of a thousand human skills .. • 

A workman at a lathe, a girl on an assembly line, an 
engineer on the test floor—theirs, and the countless 
other skills of 103,000 Westinghouse employes, are 
welded into a single great production force. Their vast 
experience and knowledge help to produce the vitally 
needed power-generating equipment to drive America’s 
mighty war machine. 




Westinghouse contributes the power 


of immense new knowledge.. • 


When the incredible weapons born of war¬ 
time research are reforged for peacetime 
service, the daily miracles that electricity 
will perform are certain to create new and 
finer standards of living . . . while the cost 
of electricity continues to decrease as our 
nation’s power - generating capacity con¬ 
tinues to increase. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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WANTED 

for the 

PHILCO 

ENGINEERING 

STAFF 

• RADIO—ELECTRONICS—ELECTRICAL 

0<GINEERS 

Men with degrees in electrical 
engineering or comparable experi¬ 
ence in radio and television. 

• MECHANICAL BKSINEERS 

Men with college degrees or com¬ 
parable experience in the engineer¬ 
ing aspects of electrical appliances, 
and in designing small machinery. 

• DESIGN ENGINEERS — DRAFTSMEN 

Men with experience in mechanical 
designing,especially of small metal 
parts and of the automatic ma¬ 
chinery to mass-produce them. 

• PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 

Including electrical and mechani¬ 
cal engineers familiar with any 
phase of radio, radio-phonograph 
and television production. 

• PHYSiaSTS 

Must have science degree in 
physics. Some practical experience 
in radio is desirable. 


F )R these and other key posi¬ 
tions—senior and junior engi¬ 
neers for re.seareh, project and 
design work, physicists and mathe¬ 
maticians — we are looking for 
men who are thinking about the 
future. Right now there is plenty 
of urgently nee<led war work to 
do. But some day peace will return 
— and I’hilco is planning to be 
ready for it with advanced Radio, 
Television, Refrigeration and Air- 
Conditioning pro<lucts. This may 
l>e your opportunity to get ready 
for it too. 

WRITE US TODAY 

Qualified men not now engaged in 
work requiring their full talents, are 
invited to write us in detail as to their 
experience, education, family and draft 
status, and salary. Letters will be 
treated in strict confidence. 

EmploifinaU tubjeet to local W.M,C. mU*. 

WRITE TO MR. GEORGE DALE 

PHILCO 

CORPORATION 

Philadvlphia 34, Panna. 


FABRICS OF OUR FATHERS 

{Concluded from page 152) 

The sampler combined the teaching of both sewing and 
letters. The custom was carried to an extreme in the em¬ 
broidering of mottoes and other sentiments on the edges 
of gowns and petticoats. Writing in 1640, John Taylor, 
in his “The Prai.se of the Needle,” listed many of the 
types of stitch employed: 

For Tent-worke, Raigd-icorke, Laid-worke, Frost-worke, Net- 
xearke. 

Most curious Furies, or rare Italian Cutworke, 

Fine Feme-stiich, Finny-stitch, New-stUch, and Chain-stitch, 
Braue Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitch, Irish-stiich, and Queen-stitch, 
The Spanish-stitch, Rosemary-stitch, and Mawse-stilch, 

The smarting Whip-stitch, Back-stitch, & the Crosse-stitch, 

All these are good, and these we must allow, 

And these are everywhere in practise now. 

Paul Rodier, in The Romance of French Weaving, strikes 
a keynote with his phrase, “. . . where a loom is xvaiting 
the night of savagery is over.” Through art and science, 
the hum of the spindle and the throb of the loom have 
played accompaniment to progress. Their song has been 
modulated by the .stress of war and the calm of peace. 
Folksong and martial air have been interwoven in gown 
and tapestry. Homespuns and jeans have marked the 
forw'ard march of labor no less than have broadcloths and 
worsteds. It is perhaps symbolic that our fathers’ religion 
and our own have seen in robe and hanging the interlacing 
of warp and weft to form a cross. 

Weave, brothers, weave! — Weave, and bid 
The colours of sunset glow! 

Let grace in each gliding thread be hid! 

I.«t beauty about ye blow! 

I.et your skein be long, and your silk be fine. 

And your hands both firm and sure, 

And time nor chance shall your work untwine, 

But all, — like a truth, — endure! 

— B.\bry Cornwall 


MEET TARSIUS 

{Concluded from page I 40 ) 

.\mong the primates, Tarsius is the only form which has 
developed specialized muscular pads on toes and fingers, 
by means of which it is capable of a suctorial action which 
enables it to cling to many surfaces by pressure and suc¬ 
tion rather than by grasping and holding. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, walk like a fly on a vertical plane or upside down on 
the ceiling. On the ground or among the trees where it 
chiefly lives, it jumps like a frog, making leaps of about 
six feet in length and, in doing .so, jumping about four feet 
into the air. This is pretty good jumping when one remem¬ 
bers the tiny size of the animal. 

As among all primates, tarsiers are usually born singly, 
and from all reports the tarsier appears to be monoga¬ 
mous; couples remain together even when herded with 
others, and the male allows the female to take food away 
from him without protest. With regard to food, the na¬ 
tives in most of the regions in which tarsiers occur believe 
that these little creatures consume charcoal. Whether or 
not they do, future investigation may show. Meanwhile 
we have a lot to learn about Tarsius, our much neglected 
<listant relative. 
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Yes ... 7 out of 1(J buildings 

can get more heat 
with less fuel 


With fuel rationing, it is more important 
than ever that building owners thoroughly 
investigate their heating systems to make 
sure they are not wasting valuable fuel. 

Webster Engineers have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of 
ten large buildings in America (many of 
them less than ten years old) can get 
more heat per unit of fuel consumed. 



Actual proof of low radiator temperatures! Here are 
actual temperatures at nine points and showing average 
radiator temperature of 112® F.. .. due to scientifically 
controlled turbulence. 


Before the development of the Webster 
Moderator System, steam was either “off” 
or “on” except for the control provided 


by the radiator supply valve. There was 
no better way to control quantity of steam 
delivery to radiators. 

The Webster Moderator System prevents 
the discomfort of “scorching hot” radia¬ 
tors by making possible low radiator 
temperatures -.. Eliminates annoying and 
fuel-consuming surges of heat—or “cold 
spots”—by supplying heat continuously to 
all radiators through orifices and central 
controls. There is no waste of valuable 
fuel through overheating. 

If you are interested in getting more heat 
with less fuel, write for “Performance 
Facts ” This free booklet gives case stud- 

I 

ies of 268 modern steam heating instal¬ 
lations and how they are effecting great 
savings in fuel. 

WARREN WEBSTER &. CO., Camden, N.J. 

Pioneers ofVacuum System of Steam Heating:: Est. 1888 

Represmtativts in (>rincit>al U. S. Cid«s :: Dorlms Brot., Ltd., Montreal 





WANTED 

ADVEniSIHG DIKECIOR 

High-grade advertising director, tech¬ 
nical graduate, familiar with mechanical 
equipment used in power plants, re¬ 
fineries, ships. Agency experience help¬ 
ful. Must be capable and responsible for 
all advertising details. Location Chi¬ 
cago. Long established and sound firm. 
Outline experience and education. Live 
wire, creative, ambitious young en¬ 
gineer, around 35, desired. 
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The Technology Review 

CONVERSION AND THE 
CONFEDERACY 

{Continued from page 1^) 

Europe to study ordnance and arsenals there. On his 
return, he was sent to the Watervdiet Arsenal in New 
York State and then went with General Winfield Scott 
to the Mexican War, after which he returned to ord¬ 
nance work. While on duty at Mobile, Gorgas married 
an Alabama girl. Ilis conservative bent inclined him 
against the antislavery movements of the day. When 
the Confederacy was organized, he went with it and was 
at once made chief of ordnance of the secession army. 

The South’s seizures of Union arms proved much more 
impressive .statistically than they were for combat use. 
About 1.5,000 rifles had been taken, but many of these 
were antiquaterl. Of .smoothbores, 130,000 fell into Con¬ 
federate hands, but the.se were useful only at short range. 
In addition, the South .secured 90,000 flintlocks, al¬ 
most of the vintage of the War of Independence. No 
cavalry arms were taken. The 4(29 captured cannon were 
principally old guns in the coast defense fortifications. 
These were short range and of old design. The few field 
guns went back to the War of 1812. But there was one 
.stroke of luck. Although there was not a manufacturing 
arsenal in the Southern States, Virginia .seized the ar- 
-senal and armory at Harpers Ferry. The machinery from 
there was soon removed and sent south. 

The Confederate ordnance chief had two main prob¬ 
lems; guns and powder. He could look into the future and 
see that the materiel would be needed from northern 
{Continued on page 158) 
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CONVERSION AND THE 
CONFEDERACY 

{Continued from page 156) 

Virginia to Texas — and that the indifference of the Con¬ 
federate railway network woidd almost compel manufac¬ 
ture in many scattert'd plants. And he was exactly right 
about this. The problem which prov'ed most difficult was 
neither the shortage of saltpeter for powder manufacture, 
nor of lead, nor of arsenal machinery; it was the continu¬ 
ous breakdown of rail transport. 

General Gorgas distributed his arsenals over the South, 
establishing them at Charleston, S. C.; at Augusta, 
Atlanta, Columbus, and Macon in Georgia; at Selma, 
Ala.; at Baton Rouge, La.; and at Little Rock, Ark. The 
Harpers Ferry machinery was divided between a Rich¬ 
mond armory, where rifle muskets were converted or 
manufactureil, and Fayetteville, N. C., where a new 
armory made rifles. He set up a cannon foundry in Macon 
and the chief Confwlerate powder mill in Augusta. 

The Confederate authorities were not too hampered by 
absolute lacks of essential military materials. Lead mines 
opened near Wytheville, Va., supplied most of the lead 
for bullets. The Ducktown and Copper Hill mines sup¬ 
plied copper neefls until Sherman got to the south of 
them. Virginia and Alabama iron ores were ample for the 
raw pig iron needeil for ordnance purposes. 

More strenuous efforts had to be made to secure salt¬ 
peter. When Gorgas established the powder factory at 
Augusta, he put a skilletl chemist and ordnance tech¬ 
nician, Colonel (leorge Washington Rains, in charge of it. 


and the latter soon began turning heav'en and earth to get 
saltpeter. He decided that a principal source would be the 
floors of the limestone caves throughout the South, where 
large deposits of niter would likely be found. He soon 
published a pamphlet, which was widely circulated, en¬ 
titled Sotes on Making Saltpetre from the Earth of Caves. 
The shortage seemed so critical in 1862 that Gorgas 
organized a separate military niter and mining bureau 
under Colonel Isaac M. St. John, who was successful. 

Rains’s powder produetion record was quite extraordi¬ 
nary. North Carolinian by birth, he served in the Mexi¬ 
can War. Although a chemist by profession, he became 
the president of some successful ironworks in New York. 
He managed the production as well as the technical 
problems of the powder factory with high success. In 
this, he followed the processes in use in the Waltham 
Abbey Government Gunpowder Works in England, but 
he made many improvements on them. 

The Augusta mill did not close its operation until April 
18, 1865. During the three years of its life, it made 2,750,- 
000 pounds of gunpowder for the Confederate military 
services. At all times there was an ample supply of excel¬ 
lent powder for the Southern soldiers. Often it was not on 
hand at the point of need, but the fault was transport, 
not production. 

A word more about Gorgas; After the war, he turned to 
the field of education. In 1869 he went to the University 
of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., taught there and served 
as vice-chancellor. In 1878 he became president of the 
University of Alabama, which office he resigned a year 
later because of ill-health. He became librarian of the uni- 
{Continued on page 160) 
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*High octane gasoline used by 
our war-birds must be right. There 
can’t be any guessing when not 
only life but victory is at stake. 
That’s why automatic controls are 
so important in the petroleum 
industry. 

AND that’s why many refineries 
±\. use Masoneilan Control Valves. 
Their performance and their sturdy 
construction have won them a top 
spot in the process industries. 

Which in turn is why some of our 
friends may not have been able to 
get these valves when they wanted 
them. Naturally the most vital war¬ 
winning plants come first. If you 
have been disappointed remember 
that Masoneilan valves probably 
have helped produce much of the 
high octane gas that, night and day, 
propels our planes over Hitler-land 
with presents for Adolf. 
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Tools of Tomorrow —at work TODAY 


LOBE encircling airlines carry 
war material to all the fighting 
fronts. Time has been compressed 
so that no spot on the earth is 
farther than 60 hours away. Dis¬ 
tance has become space to the 
average man and altitude is the 
new dimension. 

This progress has been made 
[Missible in part by flight instru¬ 
ments which measure accurately 
and record the position of a plane 


above sea level—above the surface 
of the earth. From the research 
laboratories of Lane-Wells Com¬ 
pany, improvements in flight 
instruments have been developed 
to aid aerial navigation and pro¬ 
mote the safety of flight operations. 



Los .Angeles 

Houston Oklahoma City 



ELECTRIC CABLES 
for AIRCRAFT 

UGHTING AND POWER CABLES 
SHIELDING IGNITION CABLE 

BONDING WIRE ANTENNA WIRE 
INSTRUMENT WIRES AND CABLES 

Manufactured in accordance with latest Army and 
Navy Specifications 

Special multiple conductor cable made to order *— de> 
signed for particular applications on instruments and 
apparatus 

BOSTON INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


CONVERSION AND THE 
CONFEDERACY 

(Continued from page 158) 

versity and held that post until 1882. He died a year later. 
Ills son, Colonel William Gorgas, a gifted medical scientist, 
became famous for his work in the Panama Canal Zone, 
fighting yellow fever and other tropical diseases. 

Niter was not the only component in grievously short 
supply. Artillery shells needed detonators, for which 
fulminate of mercury was the accepted material. The Con¬ 
federates had to import the mercury needed to make the 
substance, and the blockade made this impossible. Gorgas 
and his chief subordinates sought a substitute, and pro¬ 
cured one by combining sulphurate of antimony and 
chlorate of potash. So there was no end to detonators. 

An almost equally useful improvisation occurred in 
small-arms ammunition. The stock of percussion caps was 
running out, and the authorities were hard put to it to 
keep up even a hand-to-mouth supply of caps through the 
accustomed handicraft methods of manufacture. But it so 
happened that among the machinists and mechanics 
Gorgas sent south to his Augusta enterprise was a me¬ 
chanic from the railroad repair shops of Lynchburg who 
was a veritable genius in building new-purpose machinery, 
lie pondered the j)roblem of mass production of percus¬ 
sion caps, and devised and built a machine that could fill 
and press a million caps a day. Thenceforward the supply 
of these caps was not a Confe<lerate headache. 

The design and proiluction of Confederate naval ord¬ 
nance were directed by another interesting and highly 
competent technician, John Mercer Brooke. Not only did 
he rai.se the burned and scuttle<i steam frigate, the U.S.S. 
Merriniac, and convert her into the world’s first ironclad, 
which fought a drawn battle with John Eric.son’s Moni¬ 
tor in March, 1862; but he also designed the best naval 
gun employe*! by either navy during the Civil War. 

This inventor-admini.strator was born near Tampa, 
Fla., in 1826. His father. Brevet Major General George 
M. Brooke, came from Virginia; his mother came from the 
state of Mas.sachusetts. The youngster had his first sea 
.service as a midshipman under Farragut in 1841. When 
the Naval .\cademy opened at .\nnapolis, he went there 
for two years, being graduated as an ensign in 1847. 

Brooke’s first professional work was with a hydro- 
graphic party. In 1851-1853, he was a principal assistant 
to the famous Matthew Fontaine Maury at the United 
States Naval Observatory in Washington. During this 
tour of duty, Brooke inventerl a deep-sea sounding ap¬ 
paratus which for the first time enabled hydrographic 
parties to bring up ocean floor specimens from the bottom 
of the sea. In the late Fifties, he was ordered to take a 
voyage from California to China to .survey a better route 
for American shipping. He did not get back to the United 
States until shortly before the outbreak of the Civil War. 

In April, 1861, Brooke resigned his commission in the 
I’nited States Navy, and in September, 1862, became a 
commander in the Confc<lerate Navy. His first major 
duty was to raise and rebuild the Merrimac and control 
the work on it until the ship, rechristened the Virginia, 
went into battle under the command of the then Captain 
P'ranklin Buchanan on March 8 and 9, 1862. 

In reconditioning the raised hull, Brooke employed 
what he entitled the “submerge*! ends principle,’’ of 
(Concluded on page 162) 
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Said the Hatter.. 


Gunmaker... 


and Food-Packer.. 


to the man with the new-product headache: 






X or nearly seventy years, scores of manufacturers in 
every line of industry ... in peacetime and in war . . . 
have brought to Taft-Peirce their knotty problems in 
design, development, tooling, and contract manufac¬ 
turing. Their reasons have been as varied as their 
products . . . lack of plant facilities . . . lack of man¬ 
power . . . and, very often, a lack of experience in the 
new fields they planned to enter. 

Here, in the Taft-Peirce Contract Division, they have 
had their lacks supplied by a compact, mobile organiza¬ 
tion with an all-inclusive store of experience, and a 


plant equipped to produce economically anything from a 
single production tool to complete mechanisms, ma¬ 
chines, or products in carload lots. No job is too large, 
none is too small, and any phase of Taft-Peirce Contract 
Service may be engaged without the others. 

Today, the roster of Taft-Peirce contract clients has 
extended so widely that it has become almost a country¬ 
wide commonplace to advise: “If you have a good idea 
- but not the time or experience to develop, tool up, 
or build it—then Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


Taft-Peirce Contract Service . .. 

is described and illustrated in this interesting gravure volume, 
a copy of which you may obtain by writing on your letterhead 
to: The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
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Reg. V. S. Pat. Off. 


Samson Cordage W^orks 

Boston, Mass. 

Herbert G. Pratt, ’85, Chairman of the Board 

Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines 
and specialties. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 



Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es¬ 
pecially well known as the most durable material 
for hanging windows, for which use it has been 
specified by architects for more than half a 
centurv. 
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Por«<hwt* Flor«t 

• Novol Ammunition Hoitts 
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• Armor Piorclng Shot 

• AnH-oircroft Oun Bosot 

• ScuHory Sinks 


• Tonk Turrot Pofts 

• Airplono Controls 
ond Colloctor Rings 

• Mochino Gun Turrols. 
Mogozinos and 
Ammunition Boxos 

• Machino Tool Ports 


• COMMERCIAL 
GASES 

Corbon Dioxido (CO 2 ) 

Oxygon 

Acotylono 

Hydrogon 

NHrogon 

Dry Ico 


• MEDICAL 
GASES 

Ethylono, Oxygon, Helium 
Holium'Oxygon Mixture 
Oxygon>Corbon Dioxido 
Mixture 
Nitrous Oxide 
Corbon Dioxido 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS 

Bovorogo Bottling Mochlnory Extracts ond Flavors 

Rotrigorotod Dispensing Equipment Welding Equipment 


Carbonic Corfforation 

3110 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

llr.*nches *n Principal of the Unttet! Stal9% and Canada 


CONVERSION AND THE 
CONFEDERACY 

{Concluded from page 160) 

which he thought so much that he applied for a patent, 
and Stephen R. Mallory, the Secretary of the Navy, 
issued him Confederate Patent No. 100 therefor. Case¬ 
mates replaced the frigate top; their sides, inclined about 
36 degrees, were made up of two layers of 12-inch tim¬ 
bers, covered with two layers of 2-inch iron sheets. A 
heavy iron wedge was inserted at the prow, for a ram. 
The ship was given a battery of six 9-inch Dahlgren 
smoothbores and four of Brooke’s new naval rifles. 

The designer-inventor went to the Tredegar Iron 
Works at Richmond so that he could personally superin¬ 
tend the preparation of the armor and plate for converting 
the old frigate into an armored man-of-war. When put to 
the test, everything worked well except the marine en¬ 
gines. Their replacement or repair was beyond the ability 
of the engineering shops at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 
Engine trouble crippled the Merrimac in the duel with 
the Monitor. 

In March, 1863, Secretary Mallory appointed Com¬ 
mander Brooke chief of the bureau of ordnance and 
hydrography of the Confederate Navy. He handled this 
important task with great ability until the Confederate 
Government fled from Richmond early in April, 1865. 

Reference has already been made to the Brooke gun as 
a part of the battery of the reconstructed Merrimac in 
1862. The gun was considered at the time a distinct im¬ 
provement on either of the two chief types of naval 
ordnance in use in the United States Navy, the smooth¬ 
bore Dahlgren cannon and the Parrott rifle. Both of 
these were cast guns, as a result of which fact the powder 
chamber pressures which they could resist were limited. 
Both their range and accuracy of fire were thus impaired. 
Brooke’s new gun barrel was cast, but he had undertaken 
to strengthen it by shrinking wrought-iron hoops or 
jackets on the outside, thus providing reinforced strength 
against greater powder pressures inside the gun. In 
addition, the powder chamber was so shaped that it 
served as an “air brake’’ to cut the initial tension of the 
gases. The new gun proved admirable in service. The 
Merrimac gunners used it most successfully, and later 
Confederate men-of-war did great execution with it. Ad¬ 
miral Buchanan’s armored ram, the Tennessee, which did 
such damage to Farragut’s fleet in the Battle of Mobile 
Bay in 1864, had a main battery of Brooke guns. 

Commander Brooke proved most efficient in the exer¬ 
cise of his duties as chief of ordnance for the Confederate 
Navy. He gave active support to the development of 
torpedoes for use by Confederate naval and coast forces 
against the Federal blockaders. The result was torpedoes 
better than the world had known before, the employment 
of which sent several United States vessels to the bottom. 
He also did what he could to help experiments in Charles¬ 
ton Harbor on a submarine which had some small meas¬ 
ure of promise through actual employment against ships 
in Admiral Dupont’s squadron. Brooke ran his office well, 
and enjoyed the confidence of President Davis as well as 
Secretary Mallory and the chief fighting admirals of the 
Confederate Navy. After the war, he became a professor 
at Virginia Military Institute at I.«xington, and .served 
there many years. He died in 1906. 
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r«ltaae and Wattage Ratlngs.- 


Voltage 


, Rating 

wattage 


Moxlmunt Watta 
Ra.lttanca Volue ,2 waHi 

Up to 1.9 megohms 9 watt 

2.0 to 10 megohms based 1 

Above 10 megohms TYt 

Volue Moxlmum Watt. 

Redstance Voluo 22 

Up to 3.9 megohms I5 wo' 

4 0 to 20 megohms based 

Above 20 megohms 

Temperature «»**"■' “;; , .ernpero- 

ture for full wottoge ratings. 

20°C and 130 C 


M.S. VoltP«« " 

based on W' 
15 kv. max. 
20 kv. max. 


+ 10 %. 


Minimum occeptoble toleronce 
Canstruetloni- withstand solt 

(a) Hermelicolly-seoled to 

water immersion tests. 

(b, Designed to withstond olrcroftv.brot.on 

ond lOg occelerotion tests. 


A problem solved, designed, and 
produced In ninety days —and 
made possible by longstand¬ 
ing research and experience. 


TYPE 1 
5-9/32" X 1-1/16" 
3600 ohms to 
100 megohms 


TYPE 2 

1 9-25/32" X 1-1/16"! 
6800 ohms to 
100 megohms 


SPRAGUE tWEG-O-MAX 

HIGH-RESISTANCE, HIGH-VOLTAGE RESISTORS 


Less than 3 months from the presentation to Sprague 
Koolohm Resistor engineers of the problem of design¬ 
ing high-resistance value units capable of dissipating 
power at voltages up to 20 kv. and at high ambient 
temperatures, the first Sprague Meg-O-Max Resistors 
were on the job! Moreover, they used practically no 
critical materials, were of smaller physical size, and 
presented a degree of resistance stability and mechani¬ 
cal ruggedness not available in other units,exclusive of 
costly wire-wound meter multiplier types! 

Entirely unique in construction, Meg-O-Max Resist¬ 
ors are formed of a series of molded segments. These 
are joined non-inductively, and the assembly is then 
encased in a hermetically-sealed, rugged glass envelope 
provided with ferrule terminals to withstand aircraft 


vibration tests, salt water immersion tests, and tests 
for mechanical shock produced by rapid acceleration. 

In addition to use as a high-voltage bleeder and as a 
broad accuracy meter multiplier for a voltage indica¬ 
tor, Meg-O-Max Resistors find many applications in 
measuring instruments, rectifier systems, high-voltage 
dividers, and as broad accuracy meter multipliers. Spec¬ 
ify Meg-O-Max for High-Resistance —High-Voltage 
requirements. 

Data sheets gladly sent upon request. Samples sent 
only on firm’s request, giving details of application. 

SPRAGUE SPECIALTIES COMPANY 

ResUtor Division • North Adams, Mass. 



A NEW DEVELOPMENT BY THE MAKERS OF 


INSULATED WIRE-WOUND RESISTORS 
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SIMPLEX-TIREX 

Electric Welding Cables 



. . . for shipyards, railroads, pipe 
lines and any construction or re¬ 
pairs where electric welding con¬ 
tributes to efficient production. 


Suhj4H:t to If '.PJi. regulations 


SIMPLEX WIRE 6' CABLE CO. 


79 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 



MAIL RETURNS 

{Concluded from page 128) 


Egypt, the country that so far is the only one which can produce the 
long staple cotton used in the making of automobile tires, raises this 
cotton on lands that annually are flooded by the Nile River, and the 
people of Egypt pray every year for the Nile to overflow. Here in this 
country we build dikes to keep the water from flooding the farms. 

We have been warned that in the next 75 years the famous Mississippi 
Valley will become a barren waste. But who has attempted to dissuade 
authorities from keeping the Mississippi River from flowing over the 
lands and fertilizing them with the rich mud that the river with its dikes 
is now carrying into the Gulf of Mexico, where it is lo.st forever.* 

As people, we become locally selfish when we allow or advocate the 
building of dikes to prevent the flooding of small sections of our town 
in which no building should ever have been erected. Do we realize that 
by .so doing we are burdening communities farther down the river with 
an extra volume of water on top of the already flooded river instead of 
permitting this water to store itself naturally and flow off gradually? 

Harrisburg had a S3-year-cycle flood in 1936. Some of the genera¬ 
tion of engineers who will be here in, say, 1969 will experience the 
evil effect of the dikes built or being built on the upper reaches of the 
Susquehanna. Even before then, minor floods will occur. 

Engineers building flood control dams have failed to take into account 
the fi.sherman. Every .such dam built, including the largest one above 
Pittsburgh, the construction of which I advocated, has proved a total 
failure for the reason that a flood dam should be kept normally empty 
and l)e permitted to fill only during floods. But the fishermen, who are 
not without political influence, demand that these dams be kept filled 
for their pleasure. So that is that. 

In conclusion, if we refrain from building either dikes or flood control 
dams at flo<xltimes, the people will in a future emergency have time to 
move to higher land and no lives will be lost. But if we hold the flood- 
waters back with man-made dams or dikes and permit the people to feel 
•secure in their homes, then when these dams or dikes break, the loss of 
life is shocking. 

Which .should it l)e, people or property? 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Fitting 

From S. W. Benton: 

In the light of Fred Kelly’s judicious appraisal of the Wrights’ inven¬ 
tion of the fljTng machine, in his very interesting article in your De- 
cemljer issue, it seems to me to be extremely fitting that the original 
Wright Flyer is to be brought back to its native country as soon as cir- 
cum.stances will allow. Everyone who is proud of American ingenuity 
and inventiveness will look on the machine as a memento of one of the 
most impressive moments in the nation’s history. 

Spring f alley, .V. }'. 
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TSlew TroduBs 



A well established company with modern 



laboratories and an extensive sales force in 



various industries would welcome the oppor- 



tunity to consider new ideas, chemicals or 



raw materials, with the view of assisting in 



their development and commercialization. 
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here at home. 


machine tools. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


SmiNOFlILD 
VIRMONT, U.S.A. 


n the barren wastes of Tuni¬ 
sia stands o lonely promontory. It 
hod no name — until, in a brief hour 
of history, the courage of men immortal¬ 
ized it with a number .. . 609. 

We, too, hove yet to conquer a barren promon¬ 
tory—barren of hope, of light, of the freedom men 
are fighting for. This hill is held by poverty, armed with 
ignorance, intolerance and fear. It is our own Hill 609, in 
Detroit, in Harlem, in Los Angeles—in a thousand places 


What part will machine tools pluy in taking this Hill 609? The whole 
part. Machine tools at work. Machine tools building a better standard 
of living than even we have ever dreamed of before. 

For there is scarcely an essential to better living—from the windows 
men look through to the most intricate and wonderful machines that help them 
to think, to search and see light — that does not stem from o handful of basic 


BRYAN 


And one of these—the internal grinding machine—is essential to the creotion of liter¬ 
ally everything that will make for a better living after this war. 
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RCGISTEREO U. S. RAT OFFICE 

Hevi Duty Electric Co* 

Electric Furnaces 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem¬ 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.). 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 

HAROLD E. KOCH '22, President 
GEORGE A. CHUTTER ’21, Vice-President 
ELTON E. STAPLES '26, On Leave, U. S. Army 
BRUNO M. WERRA ’32, Director of Research 


NO MORE CLASS OR SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS FOR THE DURATION 


Walker Memorial 

Technolo^^s Social Center 

has 

Gone to War! 


The management thanks you for your 
past patronage and anticipates once 
again being the "Home for your Class 
Functions” after the war is won. 


Walker Memorial Dining Service 

M. I. T. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A. w. Bridges, JUgr. 



THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page 136) 


boundary of Montana. It has once been reported in ex¬ 
treme northwestern North Dakota. It is only a matter 
of time before the disease will be reported from the tier 
of states south of North Dakota, since it has practically 
reached the Texas border. Why, then, does plague not 
appear more often in man? Since 1940, about six such 
cases have been reported in western United States. With 
the exception of one near Boise, Idaho, they all occurred 
in Siskiyou County, Calif. 

Plague does not seem to appear in the human popula¬ 
tion until the disease reaches a rather high level in the 
contiguous rodent population. There must also be present 
at the same time those sorts of fleas which are capable 
of transmitting plague from rodent to man. The plague 
bacilli have the power of multiplying in the intestine of 
the flea. In some species, this results in plugging the gut. 
When such a flea tries to feed, it often vomits up blood 
and bacilli, and the latter may enter the human body 
through the flea bite or the flea may be crushed and the 
germs set free. Experiments indicate that plague is most 
efficiently carried by those kinds of fleas which suffer 
this blockage of the gut. Although the tropical rat fleas 
which are mostly associated with domestic rodents are 
the best-known transmitters, several fleas on our own 
wild rodents are effective. The rat fleas mentioned are 
more prone to transmit from rodent to man since they 
do not object to biting man. In some epidemics, plague 
of the lungs (pneumonic plague) occurs and is passed 
directly from victim to victim without the help of fleas. 
The death rate for this form is, as a rule, very high. 

It is not unlikely that almost any rodent is capable of 
contracting plague, and some 20 kinds of wild rodents 
in the western United States have been found infected. 
For the most part, these are ground squirrels and prairie 
dogs. Perhaps their somewhat sociable habits make for an 
easier spread of the disease than we find in rabbits and 
mice, but it is not by any means unknown among the 
latter types. 

The outlook for plague in North America can be based 
on four facts: (1) The known area of distribution of ro¬ 
dents has increased much faster in the last eight years 
than it did in the preceding 30 years. This situation is 
typical of the spread of an introduced organism. (2) There 
exists no real barrier to the further eastward spread of 
the disease. It has not yet reached the eastern limits of 
ilistribution of its main rodent hosts in the West. (3) Ex¬ 
cept on the coast of California, it has scarcely come into 
contact with large populations of domestic rodents. 
(4) The small number of human cases in the last few 
years seems to indicate only that the disease is not at the 
present time sufficiently abundant among rodents in a 
region with a dense human population. One of the most 
recent cases was in a man who had been hunting ground 
squirrels. 

We may conclude that ere long the plague will meet 
the larger populations of domestic rats in the relatively 
populous cities just west of the Mississippi. The rats 
there have been long free of the disease and should lie 
{Concluded on page 168) 
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toning. .Sgntliedid 


Sometimes when we are asked what arts and sciences are synthesized 
in scientific air conditioning, we hardly know what to answer. 


After listing the obvious ones, we look at the titles of some of the 
books we use in our reference library: 


Steam Power Stations 

Chemical Engineering Plant Design 

Formulas for Stress and Strain 

Mathematics for Engineers 

Airplane Structural Analysis and Design 


Would you believe it? 
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BLUEPRINTS VS. BOTTLENECKS 

Don't allow delay in receiving blueprints 
to hold up production. 

Such hold-ups stymie your efforts as much 
as delayed materials. 

ELECTRO SUN SERVICE means you receive 
prints on time. 

Also, we have a complete plant for PHOTO 
PRINTS and OFFSET PRINTING -all under 
one roof. 

WE’LL HELP KEEP ’EM ROLLING AND 
FLYING 




ELECTRO SUN CO., Inc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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J. C DUFF *86 
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To tj\len and Others — 
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Packing for Valves, Pumps and other machinery 
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HENRY D. JACKSON ’95 

29 NOYES STREET, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Concluded from page 166) 


ripe for their own private epidemic, which they probably 
will not keep to themselves. There will be outbreaks in 
man which, after a time, will subside. Once established 
in a sizable population of domestic rodents, the disease 
should continue its eastward march without further 
difficulty. 

In these conclusions of course lies the obvious and ines¬ 
capable further conclusion that the course of wisdom is 
to start and to continue actively the common sense 
methods of precaution and prevention. 


G lass fibers are used as reinforcement in a new plastic 
material employed in aircraft construction, experi¬ 
mental samples of the combination having been produced 
with tensile strengths of more than 80,000 poimds per 
square inch. Impact resistance of more than 20 foot¬ 
pounds, as compared with abotit two foot-pounds re¬ 
ported for untreated plastics in a standard test, has been 
.shown by test samples of the new compound. C. Dehy¬ 
dration’s progress during the year past is suggested by 
figures showing that hardly any meat was so processed 
in 1942, that 60,000,000 pounds were handled in 1943, 
and that 18 plants dried 10,000,000 pounds of eggs in 
1940 as against 315,000,000 pounds dehydrated by 94 
plants during 1943. <1, A synthetic rubber is used to line 
the concrete walls of underground tanks for the storage 
of fuel oils. Heavy fuels were no problem but when lighter 
oils such as Diesel fuel and aviation gasoline showed a 
tendency to seep through the pores of the concrete, re¬ 
search produced a lining which is cemented to the tank 
walls much as wallpaper is hung in decorating a dwel¬ 
ling house. 
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THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

{Concluded from page 1^8) 


that though Hitler had realized this fact, Hitler had evi¬ 
dently far underestimated what the scientists and engi¬ 
neers arrayed against him would be able to accomplish. 

English in Wartime 

.\RTIME problems of the teaching of English and 
history at the Institute were surveyed by Philip W. 
Moore, 01, chairman of the Corporation Visiting Com¬ 
mittee on the Department of English and History during 
1942-1943, in a recent report summarized below: 

Soon after the last meeting of the Visiting Committee 
on the Department of English and History in March, 
1942, the Department offered an option in American his¬ 
tory, designed to give the students a better conception of 
.\merican history and traditions than they might have 
acquired from the conditions under which they grew up. 
It was a fortunate move, because the option with slight 
modifications fits the Army and Navy first-year pro¬ 
grams. A broader course in the same subject is offered to 
all civilians at the Institute. Since the servicemen en¬ 
rolled in these courses have had a great variety of educa¬ 
tional background; since no time is available for outside 
preparation of classwork and everything must be done in 
the classroom; and since fatigue has been in evidence to 
some degree, some concern was felt that the servicemen 
might not do so well in the.se courses as the civilians. Last 
August, however, after the courses had been in operation 
for 11 weeks, the records of such men compared favorably 
with those of the civilians. 

The staff of the Department has been increased some¬ 
what to take on the added load, but even so, with four full 
sections, each member of the staff carries 12 hours of 
teaching a week. Two members of the Department of 
Modern I.,anguages and one from the School of Architec¬ 
ture are lending part of their time to the teaching of Eng¬ 
lish and history. 

It might well have been expected that the demands of 
the War Department and the Department of the Navy 
upon their personnel enrolled at the Institute would be so 
heavy as to bring about the abandonment of much of the 
material taught in this Department. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the Department was able to present its subjects m 
such a way that continuation of its courses was found well 
worth while. The spirit of the Department is excellent. 


PERSONAL RESEARCH into the future 

leads to life insurance os the solution to freedom from wont 

STANLEY W. TURNER ’22 

former student of M. I. T. will be glad 
to give you the facts. 

Te/ephone CAPitol 0456 or addroa 
30 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF PHILADEIPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 
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Design and Supervision — Valuations 
Economic and Operating Reports 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-dtctric Devtlopments — Water Supplies. Reports, Plans, 
Supervision. Advice, Appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street ' Boston, Mass. 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 
Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 
Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

1 J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. T1 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

incorporated 

Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 
Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell '92 M.I.T. '21 


H. A. KULJIAN & CO. 

Consultants ' Engineers ' Constructors 
Specialists in 

UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 
1518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. A. Kuljian T9 


FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

incorporated 

Research, Testing and Consulting 
for Textile and Allied Industries 
665 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

W. J. Hamburger, ’21 K. R. Fox, '40 E. R. Kaswbll, '39 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Allen W. Reid ’12 Malcolm G, Davis ’25 F. E. Drake '05 

Vice President 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 
New York Reading, Pa. Washington 

61 Broadway 412 Washington St. Nat'I Press Bldg. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 
FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 

STANLEY G. H. FITCH ’00 ■ 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

0 / Patterson, Tbblb & Dbnnis, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cost Actountants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 

NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 

RBPRBSBNTATIVBS IK OTHER PRINCtPAL CITIBS OP THB 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, BNOLAND AND AUSTRALIA 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL BNOINEBR 

Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

THE COSMA LABORATORIES CO. 

1545 East 18th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Chemical Analysis — Testing — Consulting Engineering 
Testimony and Research 

H. Seymour Colton, M.I.T. '21 R. W. Frischmuth, Case '38 
Director Assistant Directer 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexington Avenue New York Cxty 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structnres; 

Soil Studies and Tests; 

Reports, Design and Supervision. 

William H. Muesrr, '22 

CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 

Industrial Physics 

Mechanics Apparatus 

and Electricity Built to Order 

“Guarantbed Resbarch" — An Unusual Service 
51 Lakeside Avenue West Orange, New Jersey 


HOMER T. BROWN CO. 

Realtors 

Real Estate Brokers Property Alanagement 

Appraisals and Alortgages 

1320 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 

Edgar P. Palmer '25 William W. Russell '22 
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AI\ AH) TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 


INDUSTRY IS LOOKING FOR: 


Coinmunication Engineers • Field Engi¬ 
neers • Industrial Engineers • Mechanical 
Engineers • Physicists • Sales Managers 
Technical Salesmen 


For Further Information 


WRITE 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 









IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

for 

ALL M.I.T. MEN 

1944 ALUMNI DAY 

will be held on 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

The date for Alumni Day, originally scheduled to be held on 
March 4, 1944, has been changed to Saturday, February 26, 
so that members of the Class of 1944 may attend the Annual 
Alumni Banquet as guests of the Alumni. Most members of 
the class of 1944 will leave for military service after 
graduation exercises, which are to be held on February 28. 

Alumni Day for 1944 will consist of two events: Class Day 
exercises in the afternoon, and the Stein-on-the-Table Ban¬ 
quet in the evening. Class Day exercises will be held at 2:00 
P.M. in the Auditorium of the New England Mutual Life In¬ 
surance Company Building which is located on the site of 
the “Tech on Boylston Street.” The traditional Stein-on-the- 
Table Banquet is scheduled for 7:00 P.M. at the Hotel Statler, 

Boston. 



Always Fair Weather 
When Good Fellows Get Together 

on 

ALUMNI DAY 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1944 

(I) 



TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND — ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


GIFTS AND TAXES 

Everyone who pays an income tax realizes that charitable gifts are deductible up 
to 15 per cent of net income. Most of us, however, have not stopped to figure out 
the net cost of making such a gift. Recently, Prentice-Hall, Inc., prepared a chart 
which will be of more than passing interest to some. ^Vhile it applies to the year 
1943, it is anticipated that future changes in income tax procedure will, if anything, 
lower the net costs shown here. 


Net income be¬ 
fore deducting 


personal exemp¬ 

Net cost 

Net cost 

Net cost 

Limit of deductible gift 

tion or credit 

of gift 

of gift 

of gift 

(16 per cent of Column A) 

for dependents 

of $100 

of $600 

of $1,000 

Gift of 

Will cost 

$ 3,000 

$81.60 





4,000 

78.60 





5,000 

78.60 





7,000 

74.60 

$373 




10,000 

66.60 

333 

$674 

$1,500 

$1,027.00 

15,000 

58.00 

290 ' 

580 

2,250 

1,330.50 

20,000 

48.00 

240 

486 

3,000 

1,512.00 

25,000 

42.00 

210 

420 

3,750 

1,633.50 

35,000 

36.00 

180 

360 

5,250 

1,993.50 

50,000 

31.00 

155 

310 

7,500 

2,379.00 

100,000 

17.00 

85 

170 

15,000 

2,674.00 


WITH THE CLUBS 

On the record, no changes in position have occurred since the last report 
was made in the November issue, but the three leaders are now blanketed 
so closely that it’s difficult to tell which is which. On the basis of per cent of 
contributors alone, Western Penn still leads; but considering the splendid 
figure Philadelphia has piled up for an average, it might well claim su¬ 
premacy. Whatever interpretations are placed on these figures, they are all 
good — and Northern New Jersey is gaining all the time. 

A new entrant, Kansas City, has just appeared and will be included in 
next month’s listing. All but two of the participating Clubs lead the general 
figure for Alumni as a whole, the first four being almost double. Five are 
ahead in average amount. Congratulations! And there are still three months 
to go! 

The figures on November 30 were: 



Per cent of 

Average 


contributors* 

contribution 

Western Pennsylvania. 

. 53.6 

$13.30 

Rhode Island. 

. 53.3 

14.10 

Philadelphia. 

. 52.5 

16.50 

Northern New Jersey. 

. 48 

13.00 

Cincinnati. 

. 34 

9.70 

Buffalo. 

. 30 

14.30 

Central Pennsylvania. 

. 21 

9.70 

Dallas. 

. 18 

8.80 


Alumni body as a whole. 25 $12.00 


(■>) 


Boned on number of active members. 













TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

M.LT. MEN AT WAR _ 


Up to December 1 over 5,200 Institute Alumni, including 18 Admirals, one Commodore, and 63 Generals, were re¬ 
corded as being in the active services of the United Nations. New additions to the list of Alumni in the High Com¬ 
mand include Rear Admiral Forrest P. Sherman '17, Rear Admiral Lawrence B. Richardson *21, Brigadier General 
John W. Coffey *23, Brigadier General Walter F. Kraus *25. To date 40 Alumni have received military decorations. 

Beginning with the November 1942 issue, The Review has included a listing of “M.I.T. Men at War.’* Corrections 
and additions to this list will be published in future issues. As a matter of convenience promotions and corrections in 
the rank previously given are included under a single heading “Changes in Rank.** The Review Editors are greatly 
indebted to the many Alumni and other readers who are continuing to co-operate so helpfully in reporting inevitable 
errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 

Alumni are urged to write to their friends in the services. Letters addressed care of the Alumni Association, M.I.T., 
will be forwarded. 


NEW DECORATIONS 

1936 Michelj Norman K., U.S.A., 

DiBtinguished Kymg Cross 
*'!or gallantry and extraordi¬ 
nary achievement in aerial 
Eight.” 

1941 Campbell, Thomas C., Jr., LL, 
XJ.o.A., Distinguish^ Flying 
Cross “for raid on the Ploesti 
Oil Fields.” Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. 

1941 ••Murphy, Francis G., Capt., 
U.8.A., Purple Heart, wounded 
in New Guinea. 

NEW LISTINGS 

V.S.A. 

1915 Jennings^ William, Maj. 

1916 Baker, Norman D., Cap(. 

1918 Simpson, Charles F.. Maj. 

Van da Linda, lioyd B., Capt. 
1921 Gould, Sydney W., Col. 

Jason, Justin F., Capf. 

1923 Kaufman, David, Cap^ 

1924 Wilkins, Paul L., lot Lt. 

1926 Sibert, John W., Jr., Afoi. 

1928 Gaffney, Joseph W., Maj. 

1929 Coe, Thomas H., Jr., Capt. 
Winer, Isidore, ind Lt. 

Wood, Richard D., Maj. 

1930 Soheuren, John J., Jr., Jot Lt. 

1931 Harney, Patrick J. D., S. Sgt. 
Hassett, Waman 8., Maj. 

Lalone, Murray J., Pvt. 

1932 French. Richard S., Lt. 

Ingrain, C. Robert, Lt. 

King, Charles G., Maj. 

Moses, Lowell M., Capt. 

Prescott, Robert 8., Lt. 

Sprague, John S.. Capt. 

1933 Carberry, William H. F.| Jr., 

iS. Sfft. 

Kribben, Bertram D., lot Lt. 
Mihnos, John W., lot Lt. 

1936 Revell, George A., Copt. 

1937 Bordett, Sidney M., Pvt. 

Ebli^, Lewis A., Pvt. 

Goodwin, Harry B., Maj. 

1937 Vanderman, Edward J., Lt. 

1938 Cherry, Alien R., Sgt. 

Hofstein, Lawrence L., Pvt. 
Scalingi, Ciro R^ Maj. 

1939 Bagley, Henry C., Capt. 

Recka, Francis A.. Sgt. 

1940 Martin, John F., Capt, 

1941 Gillispie, Charles C., Lt. 

Rice, John D., Pvt. 

1943 Haac, Hans J., Pvt. 

Nelson, Robert A., Bnd LL 
Osterb^g, Wesley H., Pvt. 
Payson, Eliot C., Lt. 

Peacock, Andrew C., A.C. 
Reebie, Robert ^ Lt. 

Stewart, Edwin H., Lt. 

Swenson, Franklin H., Lt. 
Warden, Kenneth L., Jr., LL 
Warzealu, Frank S., Jr., 9nd LL 
Zeamer, mchard J., Snd Lt. 

U.S.N. 

1917 Judge, Charles E., Comdr. 

1924 Frank, Charles A., Jr., Lt. 

1926 Stuart, John, Lt. 

1927 Marcucella, Francesco.. Lt. 

Comdr. 

1930 Torchio, Philip, Jr., Lt. (y.(7>) 

1931 Green, Leo A^ Lt. 

1932 Henderson, Frederick R., LL 

1933 Garner, Herbert 8., Jr., Lt. 

Littmann, Ellis C., Lt. 

Spinney, Rachel E., A.S. 

# Killed in Action. 


1935 Johnson, Philip H., Jr., LL 

1937 Fraser, Earl D., Lt. 

Nordstrom, Alfred, Lt. 0.0*) 
Poehler, Robert 8., Bno. 

West, Robert H., Lt. 

1938 Hand, Robert S., Ena. 

James, Harold, Lt. 

Suter, Daniel E., Ena, 

1939 Andriaa, James, Ena. 

Bjork, Wilbert M., Lt. Comdr. 
Friedman, Charles, Ena. 

1940 Fifield, James E., A.8. 

Thomas, Theodore D.. Ena. 

1941 Abzug, Malcolm J., Ena. 
Butman, Robert C., Eno. 

1942 Darling, Bradford, Ena. 

Erickson, Bernard E., Ena. 
Sargent, FVederic^ A.S, 

Skinner, Andrew H., Jr., Eno. 

1943 Bryant, Carleton F., Jr., Bno. 
Graves, Gilbert 8., Ill, Ena. 
Holway, William N., Eno. 
vonEnde, Carl A., Lt. 

U.S.M.C. 

1933 Reed, William V., lot Lt. 

CANADA 

Army 

1939 ★ McRoberts, Clare A., Fliff/U 


CHANGES IN RANK 

U.S.A. 

1911 Robinson, Harold L., Copt, to 
Maj. 

1922 Bard, Richards J., Maj. to LL 
Col. 

Connell, Lawrence H., Maj. to 
Lt. Col. 

Strauss, Sydney M., Pvt. to 3. 
Sgt. 


Coffey, John W., Lt. Col. to Brig. 
Oen. 

Covell, William £. R., Brig. 

Oen. to Maj. Oen. 

Englehart, Alva F., Lt. Col. to 
Col. 

Kennett, Walter H., Maj. to Lt. 
Cot. 

Baker, Hoyt 8., Lt. to Capt. 
Kraus, Walter F., Cot. to Brig. 
Oen. 

Rowland, Garland T., Maj. to 
Col. 

Ash, Maurice L., Jr., Maj. to Lt. 
Col. 

Powers, David B., Copt, to Maj. 
Mankowich, Abraham, Capt. to 
Maj. 

Simonson, Cortelyou L., Capt. to 
Lt. Cot. 

Taminosian, George R., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Griffith, William F. R., Jr., LL 
to CapL 

Handy, Alden G., Lt. to Capt. 
Mant-^ George D., LL to Maj. 
Hall, william r., lot LL to Capt. 
Patterson, Albert M., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Snell, Arthur Y., Capt. to Lt. Col. 
Altglass, Adam, Ca^. to Maj. 
Caldwell, Robert J., LL to Maj. 
Carter, Marshall 8., Col. to 
Col. 

Peterson, Francis S., Lt. to Capt. 
Brown, Chester H., Jr., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Corbett. John B., lot LL to Capt. 
Finn, Albert V., Copt, to Maj. 
Olson, Jer^n B.. Capt. to Cot. 
Surbeck, Richard U., Maj. to 
Lt. Col. 

Herlihy, John I. lot. LL to Caj^ 
Beykota, Harold R., Capt. to 
Afoj. 

Brown, Percy H., Capt. to Lt. 
Cot. 


Dr. Compton’s V-Mail Christmas Letter 
to M.I.T. Alumni in Foreign Lands 

Dear Friend and Colleague: 

On behalf of the Alumni and Staff of the Institute, and on 
my own behalf, I send you Christmas greetings. In the grim 
environment of war it seems scarcely appropriate to say 
“Merry Christmas,” yet in so far as possible I hope that 
even this may be true for you. In any case you are doing a 
job which far transcends all the conventional activities of 
the Christmas season, for you are in process of achieving a 
victory which will preserve to you and all freedom-loving 
people the right to work in an environment of opportunity, 
to play with a good conscience, and to live in peace. 

I address you as a colleague because the Institute is also 
engaged in an all-out effort for victory, partly by training 
Army or Navy specialists and partly by developing devices 
which will increase your safety or your combat effectiveness. 

We are proud of you, we pray that a kind Providence will 
attend you, and our thoughts are with you in confidence 
and hope on Christmas day. 


Burr, Henry A., LL to Capt. 
Casey, Joseph J., Ll. to CapL 
Enos, John E., PvL to T. 6c, 
Schuerch, Conrad. Jr.. A.C. to Lt. 
Witherell, Paul W., LL to Capt. 

1941 McKenney, William A., Lt. to 

CapL 

Shapira, Norman I., CapL to 
Maj. 

Sheridan, Edward W., Lt. to 
Capt. 

Sligar, James 8., Ca^. to Maj. 
Walkowicz, Teddy F., Lt. to 
Capt. 

1942 Arnold, George L., tnd Lt. to 

CapL 

Herbhy, Francis B., lot LL to 
Capt. 

Rosctt, Louis K., Lt. to CapL 
Strong. William O., Jr., lot LL to 
Capt. 

1943 Julier, Bertram H., Snd Lt. to 

lot Lt, 

Schultz, Morton L., Pvt. to Snd 
Lt. 

U.S,N, 

1917 •O’Brien, Francis F., Lt. Comdr. 
to Capt. 

Sherman, Forrest P., Capt. to 
Rear Adm. 

1921 Richardson, Lawrence B., Capt. 
to Rear Adm. 

1924 Jacobson, Jacob H., Lt. Comdr. 
to Capt. 

Stevens, Howard B., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

Wells, Robert K., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

1928 Clay, W. Creighton, Lt. to Lt. 

Comdr. 

1929 Hutchinson, Howard B., Lt. 

Comdr. to Comdr. 

1932 Minter, Robert 0., Lt. Comdr, to 
Capt. 

1934 Dobbins, William E., C.M. Sc to 
Bno. 

RANK NOT PRE¬ 
VIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

1943 Bowen, Russell J., Snd Lt., 
U.S.A. 

Crocker, Ernest C., Jr., Snd LL, 
U.S.A. 

Fiore, John M., Corp., U.S.A. 
Roboff, Stanley B., Snd Lt, 
U.S.A. 

Sewell, John M., Snd Lt., U.S.A. 
Wheeler. John T., Prt., U.S.A. 

CASUALTIES 

1917 •O’Brien, Thomas F., Capt.. 

IJ.S.N.; died in Japanese 
Prison Camp. 

1923 tMuUinnix, Henry M., Rear Adm., 
U.8.N.; TKo Liacome Bay, No¬ 
vember 24, 1943. 

1927 tMcCarthy, Joseph L., Capt., 

U.S.A.; prisoner of war — 

Japan. 

1928★Estes, Norman C., Lt. Comdr., 
U.S.N., Pacific Area. 

1938★ Lamb, Fred L.. Lt., U.8.N.; killed 
in Pacific Area, November 8, 
1943. 

1939 ★McRoberts, Clare A., F.O., 

R.C.A.F.; killed while return¬ 
ing from mission to Germany. 
December 11, 1942. 

1940 tGoldblith, ^muel A., Lt., U.S.A.’, 

prisoner of war, Zentsuyi 

Camp, Japan. 


t Missing in Action. 


t Prisoner of War. 


* Died in Service. 





TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Technolo^ Club of Chicago 

Lonsdale Green '87 sent in the following 
report of the November meeting: For the 
first time since last March we had one of our 
noonday luncheon meetings. It was held on 
November 17 at the University Club. Our 
uest speaker was Philip S. Hanna, the 
nancial editor of the Chicago Sun. If 
anyone expected of him a political talk or 
one expounding the policy of his paper, 
he was doomM to disappointment. Mr. 
Hanna was a most interesting speaker, 
who followed the set pattern of a prelude of 
anecdote to get his listeners in good humor. 
From that point on, he covered much 
ground, talking of high wages, the high 
cost of living, inflation, and national in¬ 
come. The final lesson he brought home to 
us was Christianity as exemplified by the 
Golden Rule. Unless we live by this, the 
coming peace may be merely a lapse be¬ 
tween this and another war. He quoted 
Lincoln: "... this nation, under God 
... a new birth of freedom.” He also re¬ 
minded us that our coinage states: "In God 
we trust.” 

Dr. Compton will be guest of honor at 
our annual banquet the last week in Janu¬ 
ary. — Edmund G. Farrand’21, Secntary, 
United Conveyor Corporation, 37 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Technolo^ Club of Hartford 

On Friday, November 12, the executive 
committee held a meeting at the Hartford 
Y.M.C.A. to make plans for the Coming 
season. Those present were Frederick O.A. 
Almquist’23, President, Horace B. Tut¬ 
tle'21, J. P. F. Pilkington’27, Myron F. 
Burr'32, Arthur F. Peaslee'14, Franklin S. 
Atwater'38, Ferrari P. Ward'26, Andrew 
S. LaPenta'22, and Thomas D. Green'26. 

Several topics concerning the activities of 
the Club were discussed, and arrangements 
were made for the December meeting's 
program of dinner and bowling. Another 
executive committee meeting is to be called 
in the near future. — Louis J. Proulx, 
Jr., '36, Secretary, 31 Wells Road, West 
Hartford, Conn. John A. Swift'27, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, Billings and Spencer Com¬ 
pany, Corner Park and Laurel Streets, 
Hartford, Conn. 

TechnoloQt Club of New York 

Applications for membership have been 
received from the following: Robert L. 
Sjostrom'20, Lawrence, Mass.; Leland D. 
Wilson'20, 50 Church Street, New York 
City; John J. Wilson, Jr.,'29, general pur¬ 
chasing agent, Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.;and Martin H. Winter'43, 
S. A. M. Laboratories, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Two out of the three sessions in the 
bridge tournament have been completed: 


Doc Wilson, 62 per cent, and Bill Neuberg, 
52.3 per cent, in the first session. The Wiren 
brothers and Doc Duff, 57.4 per cent, and 
Doc Wilson, 45.8 per cent in the second 
session, have served notice that they are 
out for the club championship ana the 
Ranger Trophy. 

Our most important news refers to the 
splendid job that is being done in making 
over the clubhouse. With a minimum 
amount of structural alterations, the second 
floor of the east house will be made into a 
ladies' lounge and dining room and will be 
completely refurnished. The main dining 
room is being redecorated and refurnished, 
and throughout the clubhouse new furnish¬ 
ings are being added where required. The 
bedrooms have not been neglected either, 
as all of them will be completely done 
over and new furniture installed. This 
remodeling will go toward making the 
Club the place to stay overnight when you 
are in town. — William D. Neubero'17, 
Secretary, 24 East 39th Street, New York, 
N.Y. William L. Keplinger, Jr., '24, 
Publicity Committee, care of Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Technology Club of Rhode Island 

The Club held its first meeting of the 
season on November 17 at the Metacomet 
Golf Club in East Providence. President 
Freeman W. Fraim’32 presided at the meet¬ 
ing, which was held after an excellent 
dinner. We were most pleased to have 
present with us Lieutenant Commander 
A. Edward Tuttle'17, Lieutenant W. F. 
Bartlett'29, and Lieutenant M. S. Bur¬ 
roughs '20 from the Newport Naval Tor¬ 
pedo Station, and Major C. H. Lovejoy’lO 
of the United States Engineer Office in 
Providence. — Donald E. Walch’22, Secre¬ 
tary, General Electric Company, 111 West¬ 
minster Street, Providence, R.I. 

Technolo^ Club of Rochester 

Election of officers was the first business 
before the Club on October 7 at its annual 
meeting, which was preceded by a dinner 
at the University Club. The following men 
were elected: President, Ralph W. Peters 
'30; First Vice-president, Howard S. Gard¬ 
ner'30; Second Vice-president, Richard M. 
Wilson,'30; Secretai^, Frederick J. Kolb, 
Jr.,'38; Treasurer, Richard G. Talpey, '41; 
Executive Committee: Kenneth J. Macken¬ 
zie'28, Robert E. Smith'33, and Harold H. 
Leary '23. At the completion of the business 
meeting, Hugh M. Shirey'22, retiring Pres¬ 
ident, introduced Captain Henry R. Couch 
'20, who is assigned to the Rochester 
Ordnance District. In so far as censorship 
permitted. Hank spoke about the functions 
of ordnance and its part in the war. 

Just a few weeks after the October meet¬ 
ing, Ralph Peters had to resign his office, 
since he had been transferred to Oakridge, 
Tenn. Howard S. Gardner has taken over 
the presidential duties, and under his lead¬ 

(iv) 


ership the Club is planning its future meet¬ 
ings. — Frederick J. Kolb, Jr., '38, Secre¬ 
tary, Building 14, Kodak Park, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

Because of Armistice Day, the Society 
held its November dinner meeting on the 
8th, instead of on the second Thursday, at 
the Y.W.C.A. at 6:15 p m. In lieu of our 
scheduled guest speaker. Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery '21, we heard Marshall 

E. Dimock, who is assistant deputy ad¬ 
ministrator for recruitment and manning. 
War Shipping Administration. Dr. Dimock 
is a former assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor and a former professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Our second speaker was 
Telfair Knight, assistant deputy adminis¬ 
trator for training. War Shipping Adminis¬ 
tration. Both speakers were interesting and 
informative. 

Dr. Dimock said the functions of the War 
Shipping Administration involved con¬ 
struction work under Admiral Vickery; 
administration (recruitment and manning^; 
training; man-power utilization plans on 
all Allied shipping needs; and maintenance 
of lists of workers in all ports to avoid ship¬ 
ping delays. The W.S.A. has solved the 
man-power problem by: (1) holding those 
already employed (chiefly by occupational 
deferments^; (2) bringing back experienced 
officers to sea; (3) developing rated per¬ 
sonnel and officers by training. By arrange¬ 
ment with maritime unions, he uses their 
lists of available men and then fills de¬ 
ficiencies from his training group. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1942, United States shipping in¬ 
volved 11,(XX),000 tons and 70,000 men; 
now it involves 22,000,000 tons and 125,000 
men. Shoretime has been reduced to 10 per 
cent, turnover to 15 per cent, and boat 
delays from two a day to one a week. Re¬ 
cruitment has concentrated on engineering- 
department officers and provides repa¬ 
triation, transportation, stand-by wages, 
hotels, and rest homes for shock cases. 
Co-ordination of man power results in the 
placing of 2,500 men a week. 

Mr. Knight described upgrading from 
seamen to officers, refresher courses, train¬ 
ing colleges, and academies. He gave us a 
broad picture of the development of Diesel, 
turboelectric, radio, and other maritime 
schools. Considerable questioning from the 
audience indicated the interest in the talks. 

The following Alumni, whose names are 
here listed in order of classes, attended the 
meeting: 1889: G. W. Stone; 1890: J. G. 
Crane; 1891: James Swan; 1892: B. P. Du- 
Bois; 1893; P. H. Thomas; 1896: W. E. 
Haseltine, M. O. Leighton; 1897: P. L. 
Dougherty; 1900: F. W. Magdeburg; 1902: 
A. H. Sawyer; 1903: W. L. Cook; 1904: 
M. L. Emerson, A. M. Holcombe, F. W. 
Milliken, G. N. Wheat; 1907: J. P. Alvey, 

F. W. Amadon, Allen Pope; 1908: P. H. 
Heimer; 1909: B. A. Robinson; 1911: D. P. 
Allen, E. R. Hall, C. P. Kerr, W. H. Mar¬ 
tin, C. G. Richmond; 1912: R. E. Wilson; 
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1913: R. A. Lesher; 1915: Allen Abrams, 
A. D. Beidelman; 1916: J. W. Barker, F. P. 
Upton; 1918: Joseph Low, H. D. Man- 
uelian; 1919: L. J. Grayson, E. R. Smith, 
M. P. Smith; 1921 :J. A. Mahoney, Richard 
McKay, F. M. Rowell; 1922: C. F. Blanch¬ 
ard, H. H. Fisk, W. K. MacMahon, C. B. 
Miller, Jr., J. R. Morton, Jr., E. P. Rowell, 
R. K. Thulman. 

Also, 1923: C. M. Bouis, D. W. Weeks; 
1924: J. D. Fitch, P. C. Maynard, R. P. 
Schreiber, W. W. Sturdy, F. L. Whedon; 
1925: C. R. Mabley, Jr., F. W. McGinnis, 
H. B. Swett; 1926: S. J. Cole, J. Y. Hough¬ 
ton; 1927: E. H. Bramhall, E. G. Cowen, 
G. C. Popps; 1928: A. E. Beitzell, George 
D. Mock; 1929: J. A. Plugge, N. P. Stathis; 
1930: A. F. Bird, J. R. Bloom, C. W. Mas- 
kell, J. A. Mathews, F. W. Turnbull; 
1931: J. G. B. Hutchins, E. H. McCoy, 
F. D. Weeks; 1932: F. M. Moss; 1934: 

R. B. Jewett, H. L. Woodward, Jr.; 1935: 
W. H. Brockett; 1936: E. R. Pettebone, 
2d; 1937: G. B. Hunter, Jr.; 1938: J. A. 
Wilson, Jr.; 1940: T. F. Creamer, G. J. 
Forney, B. F. Greenberg, R. G. Hall, 
J. E. Thurber; 1941: R. G. Blum, W. M. 
Compton, Jr., C. H. Corliss, E. L. Rovner, 
J. S. Sligar; 1942: M. R. Brown, D. H. 
Stansfield; 1943: A. H. Shairman, Sidney 
Siegel. Professor R. D. Bennett of the In¬ 
stitute Faculty was also present. — Frank 
W. Milliken’04, Secretary, 613 North 
Greenwich Street, Falls Church, Va. Wil¬ 
liam K. MacMahon '22, Review Secretary, 
Rosslyn Gas Company, 3240 Wilson Boule¬ 
vard, Arlington, Va. 

Worcester County Alumni 
Association of M.I.T. 

The Association held its annual dinner 
meetiim at the Hotel Bancroft on Novem¬ 
ber 4. The speaker was Robert G. Caldwell, 
Dean of Humanities at the Institute. Pro¬ 
fessor Charles E Locke'96, Alumni Secre¬ 
tary, was guest of the Worcester club at 
the meeting. 

Dr. Caldwell spoke on “American Links 
of Defense — North and South.” He il¬ 
lustrated his talk by pictures just released 
by the Department of State. This subject 
proved to be of utmost interest to all 
those present. 

The nominating committee, which con¬ 
sists of William A. Wilder'98 and John 

S. Middleton'29, presented its report, and 
the following officers were chosen for the 
coming year: President, Orville B. Deni- 
son’ll, Worcester; Vice-president, William 
F. Baxter, Jr., '34, Southbridge; Secretary, 
Arthur J. Lariviere'35, Worcester; Treas¬ 
urer, Robert N. C. Hesser27, Worcester; 
Executive Committee: Andrew B. Sher¬ 
man'06, Fitchburg; H. O. Berry'22, Gard¬ 
ner; Frederick E. Mader'32, Shrewsbury; 
Carl H. Wilson'34, Southbridge; and Gor¬ 
don W. Browne'29, Worcester. 

A report of postwar placement was 
presents by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, William Wilder. The headquarters 
of the committee will be at the United 
States Employment Service, 40 Foster 
Street, Worcester. All M.I.T. men returning 
to this area should be referred to Mr. Wil¬ 
der at the above address. He will give 
each applicant his personal attention. — 
Arthur J. Lariviere '35, Secretary, 7 Wood¬ 
bine Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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1888 

The 114th annual flower show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society was 
held in early November at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. Edwin S. Webster, President 
of the society, stated that the show was 
held in response to insistent public demand. 
He said: "Flower shows have their place 
in war as well as in peace. In fact, we need 
the peace and refreshment of these shows 
more during these strenuous times than 
ever before.’ ’ A feature of the show was the 
introduction of "chrysanthemum debu¬ 
tante,” a new flower that has never before 
been exhibited in public. A spectator stated 
that Webster's orchid exhibit, for which 
he got a silver medal, was the gem of the 
whole show. 

Ernest Silas May passed away at his 
home, 34 Hancock Avenue, Newton Center, 
on October 14. He entered "rechnology with 
us in 1884. After leaving the Institute, 
he went into the wool business with Jere¬ 
miah Williams and Company, 481 Summer 
Street, Boston. He had two sons who were 
graduated from the Institute, Ernest N. 
May'22 and William E. May'25. 

Your Secretary has been highly honored 
by being inducted into the Old Guard of 
Princeton, N.J., a society whose member¬ 
ship includes a large number of retired 
Princeton professors and other residents of 
Princeton who have retired from active 
life in various lines of endeavor. The mem¬ 
bership includes former professors of the 
classics, biology, geology, paleontology, 
chemistry, astronomy, economics, hygiene, 
medicine, military science, theology, and 
music. One member is a collector of his¬ 
torical manuscripts, another an interna¬ 
tional consultant in finance, and still an¬ 
other a former ambassador to Greece under 
President Woodrow Wilson. This last 
member is a neighbor of your Secretary on 
Chebeague Island and is the one who in¬ 
troduced him to the society. The average 
age of the members is 72 years, the oldest 
being 87. Meetings are held every week in 
the magnificent trustees’ room, where one 
of the members regales the rest on the 
results of his latest research in his particu¬ 
lar line. Truly this is a golden opportu¬ 
nity for your Secretary to broaden his 
education beyond the boundaries of engi¬ 
neering. — Bertrand R. T. Collins, Secre¬ 
tary, 39 Wiggins Street, Princeton, N.J. 
Sanford E. Thompson, Assistant Secretary, 
The Thompson and Lichtner Company, 
Inc., 620 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

1890 

Having no news in hand, the Secretary 
decided it was time to start finding out 
what '90 is doing, so he sent out four letters. 
He received two replies in time for this 
issue of The Review. 

Morten Carlisle wrote from Cincinnati 
as follows:" . . . I am in very good health 
for a man of 74, having all my faculties — 
teeth, hearing, sight, and so on. I am not 
in any particular business right now, but I 
have plenty to keep me occupied. Looking 
after my real and personal properties is 
some man-size job these days. I have not 
gone into any war work. As I have not 
followed my profession of electrical engi¬ 


neering for quite some years, I have become 
pretty stale and behind the times. About 
the only things I could do would be office 
work or work in a factory, neither of which 
I would be much good at. My name is on 
file in Washington, however, for a possi¬ 
bility of some kind, but I suppose my age 
is against me. I am connected with the 
local civilian defense corps and turn out 
for blackouts and so on. I have the usual 
hehnet, whistle, and the five-gallon tank 
and pump, which I have never had to use. 
We have a good many Technology men in 
Cincinnati and vicinity, but they are all 
younger than I am, as far as I know. We 
lost our old patriarch, William E. Brother- 
ton'73, about two years ago. Most of the 
other "Technology men of classes previous 
to 1890 have moved to Florida or Califor¬ 
nia. I have not met anyone from '90 for 
many years. I sometimes wonder how many 
of them are still living." 

Here is the answer to Carlisle’s question: 
There are 46 living graduates and 37 who 
are listed as special students, some of whom 
took only one or two courses at Technol¬ 
ogy- 

From Harold Roberts at Upper Mont¬ 
clair, N.J., came the following: "... A 
man who has and still is bringing up five 
sons and a daughter is usually on the active 
list, with but little chance or inclination 
to retire. As to these youngsters: The oldest 
lad. Lieutenant Commander Llewellyn B. 
Roberts, is on the high seas driving a 
Liberty ship loaded with those things 
which are so necessary in winning the war. 
His brother Ed win is a lawyer in New Y ork 
City, holding down three jobs for those 
who have been called to the colors. I am 
enclosing a 'Table of Deflection Angles and 
Chords’ compiled by my son Reon, who is 
carrying on civil engineering in Bridge- 
ort. Conn., and is at present laying out 
uilding lots by breaking up large estates 
and public properties for the government’s 
housing activities. My fourth son, Lloyd, 
is in the hospital corps of the Marines as a 
harmacist’s mate. He had his baptismal 
ath of fighting the Japs in Guadalcanal at 
the time the Marines moved in during Aug¬ 
ust, 1942. He now is somewhere in the 
South Pacific at a main hospital base, tak¬ 
ing care of the severely wounded. My two 
youngest children are still under my roof 
and are attending high school. Jared has in¬ 
formed me that he is going to join the Navy 
next April, when he turns 17. So here I am 
in a 14-room house with the prospect of 
keeping up the house for three of us, and the 
rooms chock full of the loveliest memories 
that a man could wish for. I still keep up 
my office [Lythic Building Company, New 
York City] which I visit occasionally. I 
am hale and hearty, and every time I ap¬ 
proach a bureaucratic official he says: 
‘First rate, just the kind of a man we want.’ 
Then he spots my age and says: ‘Nothing 
doing.’ Well, I guess I shall let my children 
carry on while I endeavor to 'keep the 
home fires burning.’ So, George, that’s 
my ‘active work,’ living for my children.” 

The Secretary had an attack of shingles 
on the head and face last summer. His 
illness occasioned the following note from 
Frank White: "I am sorry you had an 
attack of shingles. At present this disease 
is believed to be caused by an infection of 
the posterior roots of the spinal cord and is 
the counterpart of infantile paralysis. 
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which is an inflammation of the anterior 
root. It is probably better to suffet some 
pain than have paralysis, and, of course, 
you are not just the right age for infantile 
paralysis. The first attack of shingles usu¬ 
ally protects a person against a recurrence.” 
We should all thank Frank for pointing out 
this advantage of old age. —George A. 
Packard, Secretary, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Harry M. Goodwin, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 4-242, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1892 

Your Secretary has been sick since early 
July. He is at his home at 21 Prospect 
Street, Taunton, Mass., after spending 
some time in the hospital. He is not yet 
able to attend to his duties at the Insti¬ 
tute. — Charles F. Park, Secretary, Room 
5-111, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1894 

Recently the Secretary made a tabulation 
of the location of the surviving members of 
the Class. From this it appears that our 
numbers are practically one-half what they 
were during our student days. We have re¬ 
cent addresses for about 141 men and wom¬ 
en of '94. The geographic distribution is 
interesting. As would be expected, Massa¬ 
chusetts stands first with 44. New York is 
second with 23, and California third with 
16 of our Class as residents. Pennsylvania 
has 6, New Jersey 5, Connecticut and Illi¬ 
nois 4 each, and Maine, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, and England 3 each. There are 
two in the District of Columbia and in each 
of the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Texas, 
Delaware, Missouri, and Iowa. There is one 
classmate in each of the following: Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Nebraska, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Hawaii, the Philippines, Gua¬ 
temala, and Japan. Our 50th reunion would 
be an international affair if all could at¬ 
tend. 

When we were in New York for a meet¬ 
ing of the American Public Health As¬ 
sociation, Horatio Parker and the Secretary 
took advantage of several opportunities to 
lunch and to meet for brief conversations. 
Naturally our talk often drifted to class 
affairs and inquiries regarding our class¬ 
mates. Horatio and the Secretary always 
recall the penniless days when we walked 
across the then new Harvard Bridge and 
the sandy desert at the Cambridge end 
because neither could or would spare the 
necessary nickel to go by streetcar. Horatio 
has for jrears been doing a fine job as head 
of his division in the department of health 
of Jacksonville, Fla. — Absence from Cam¬ 
bridge for these meetings deprived the 
Secretary of a call from E. M. Hunt of 
Portland, who came to Boston on matters 
of professional interest. Ned still heads the 
department of public works in Maine's 
metropolis. I hope he will call again soon. 

A few days before these notes were writ¬ 
ten, the Secretary had an all too brief call 
from Arthur Patrick, who was mentioned 
in the notes last April in connection with 
his remarkable record as head of the Cleve¬ 
land Automatic Machine Company, which 
was awarded the Army and Navy “E." 
Arthur has now retired from his position as 
president of the company, but as chairman 
of the board he retains a long-distance 
connection with it. When he retired, he 


and his wife settled down in a most at¬ 
tractive Cape Cod cottage which they 
built at Centerville on the Cape, and he is 
now “living the life of Riley.” Gardening, 
shopwork, reading, and membership in one 
of the public service groups in Hyannis, 
either Rotary or Kiwanis, keep him well 
occupied and happy. It is fine to have him 
back in the old Bay State. 

A recent letter from John Nowell of San 
Mateo, Calif., expresses the hope that he 
and his wife may be able to come east for 
our 50th reunion if transportation difficul¬ 
ties can be overcome. We shall count on 
them, and on the Austin Sperrys, the Ray 
Prices, the Anthony Savages, and many 
others to trek back for the day of days. — 
Arthur Shurcliff, whom we all remember 
as our class day poet, sent in a most in¬ 
teresting letter, filled with hopefulness for 
our leunion and promising something 
which must, for the time being, remain a 
secret. As one of the leading landscape 
architects in the country, he could tell us 
many interesting things about modern 
town planning and beautification. Boston 
and '94 are proud of him. 

Jim Kimberly is once more back in his 
southern home in Tryon, N. C. Jim is still 
a busy man and presumably keeps his 
guiding hand on the wheel of the destinies 
of the Kimberly-Clark Company at Neenah, 
Wis., although his sons no doubt carry a 
large share of the administrative load. — 
Alan Claflin is to represent the 50-year 
Class at the graduation of the first of the 
two classes of '44 on February 28. This 
graduating class will be assured of an in¬ 
teresting address from an old-timer. 

John Kittredge has returned to 228 West 
72d Street, New York City, after having 
been locat^ for some time in Trenton, N.J. 
Arthur LaMotte is still an official of the 
great E. I. duPont de Nemours organiza¬ 
tion at Wilmington, Del. His address is 
5531 Nemours Building. Not having seen 
him for more than a half century, we shall 
hope to greet him in June. — Billy Sayward 
is now living at 43 Linnaean Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. Billy writes interestingly, but some¬ 
how he overlooks the Secretary. 

George Taber took exception to the 
statement in the class notes last June that 
he had retired. As a matter of fact, he says, 
he is president of Pennell, Dearlsorn and 
Hovey, Inc. He writes: “I have on my 
shoulders the operation and management 
of our plant at Lynn, which consists of 
nine large factory buildings. We rent the 
buildings to about 45 tenants, many of 
whom are engaged in war work and some 
of whom are working two shifts a day. We 
furnish them with floor space, electric 
power, light, live steam for processing 
work, water, heat, and other services for 
use in manufacturing, and we maintain our 
own repair and maintenance crew. The 
company is a close corporation, owned by 
various members of our family and a few 
others.” — Thanks, George, and profuse 
apologies. Sometime you may get the 
Swretary's definition of a man who has 
retired. 

A1 Tenney's fine services as class agent on 
the Alumni Fund have been mentioned 
previously, but a good story bears repeat¬ 
ing. Through Tenney’s work, our Class 
stands No. 4 among all the classes in the 
percentages of quota of contributors and 
quota of contributions. Our percentage is 


104 in each category. A few more contri¬ 
butions might easily put us in the No. 1 
position, which would be fine for the 50- 
year Class. Why not? 

Some of us here in Boston will meet 
shortly to discuss plans for our reunion. 
Immediately thereafter the long-promised 
letter thereon will go to every member of 
the Class for whom we have a recent ad¬ 
dress. Begin now to plan for the event, 
which will presumably be in June and 
probably near Boston, since transportation 
difficulties make it almost impossible to 
count on our usual Cape Cod rendezvous. 
We must not fail to have a good golden 
anniversary gathering, even if the war 
clouds have not been dispelled. — Samuel 
C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 3-233, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1895 

The following interesting news item 
about one of our '”95 twins,” Gerard H. 
Matthes, is from the Sunday Post-Herald 
of Vicksburg, Miss.: "Gerard H. Matthes, 
Director of the U.S. Waterways Experi¬ 
ment station, was recently elected to honor¬ 
ary membership in the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. . . . This comes as a 
distinct and highly deserved honor to Mr. 
Matthes who has been prominent in the 
engineering profession for many years. . . . 

“The following biographical sketch 
briefly gives some of the outstanding ac¬ 
complishments of Mr. Matthes in engi¬ 
neering work: Gerard Matthes was born 
in Amsterdam, Holland, March 16, 1874. 
He received his early education in private 
schools in Holland and Switzerland and 
attended high school at Frankfort, Ger¬ 
many. In 1895 he was graduated from . . . 
Technology with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil Engineering. He staited 
work as instrument-man and draftsman 
for the town of Brookline, Mass. . . . 
From 1903 to 1905 he had charge of public 
works in Southern Oklahoma for the U.S. 
Reclamation Service; from 1907 to 1911 
he was connected with the American Water¬ 
works and Guaranty Company, of Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa.; during 1914 and 1915 he was in 
charge of investigation of flood damage 
and flood control measures on all streams 
of Pennsylvania; for five years he held the 
position of hydraulic engineer for the 
Miami Conservancy District, on flood 
control of the Miami River. 

"In 1920 when the survey of the Tennes¬ 
see River and Tributaries was first ordered 
by Congress, Mr. Matthes was appointed 
assistant engineer. He organized at that 
time the first large aerial survey under¬ 
taken by the War Department. From 1929 
to 1932 he was in charge of hydraulic 
studies relating to water power, flood 
control, and navigation improvements for 
the U S. Engineers Office at Norfolk, Va. 
In 1932 he was appointed principal engineer 
in the office of the president, Mississippi 
River Commission, which position he held 
to 1942, when he became director of the 
U.S. Waterways Experiment Station at 
Vicksburg, Miss. Mr. Matthes is the au¬ 
thor of numerous technical articles and 
reports on surveys, irrigation projects, and 
flood control. ..." 

In a personal letter to the Secretary, 
Matthes wrote: "The Mississippi River 
Commission is taking an active part in the 
war effort by making many tests for both 
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the Army and the Navy. Last month’s 
pay roll numbered about 500, and in ad¬ 
dition some 1,500 German prisoners of war 
are laboring on a gigantic model of the 
Mississippi River watershed, which covers 
nearly a square mile of land surface. This is 
the largest experimental model for hydrau¬ 
lic tests ever conceived. It all keeps me 
fairly humming, and that is what keeps me 
going.” 

The Secretary believes that he will hear 
from the other “twin of ’95” shortly. 
Greetings to both of them. — Luther K. 
Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, 
Mass. 

1896 

Since last month we have made some 
gain on the Alumni Fund so that as of 
November 22 we had 92 contributors. This 
figure is over the top for the quota of num¬ 
bers, being up to 103 per cent, but the total 
contributions were $1,544.50, or only 75 
per cent of our quota for amount con¬ 
tributed. 

November 16 was a red-letter day for the 
Secretary in that communications were re¬ 
ceived from Admiral Bakenhus in New 
York, from Walter Stearns in Schenectady, 
from Myron Fuller in Texas, from Harry 
Baldwin in Swampscott, and from Joe 
Stickney in Indianapolis. Bakenhus re¬ 
ported on his trip west last summer, which 
included a visit to Mount Rainier and its 
glaciers, which were the first he had ever 
seen and of which he took some excellent 
photographs that he sent to the Secretary. 
Mrs. Bakehhus accompanied him on the 
trip, the main objective of which was the 
meeting of the board of direction of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, which 
consumed the better part of one week. They 
had the usual complications that go with 
railroad travel these days, but fortunately 
by a brilliant idea of the Admiral for chang¬ 
ing trains they were able to make all their 
engagements as planned. Reuben certainly 
has mastered the art of fine amateur photog¬ 
raphy, and he also keeps up a most active 
pace. He is commander of the Military 
Order of the World War, vice-president of 
the American Shore and Beach Preservation 
Association and chairman of its member¬ 
ship committee, and second vice-president 
of the Military-Naval Club of New York 
City. He is already making plans for the 
annual get-together of the New York mem¬ 
bers of the Class the latter part of February. 

Walter Stearns, who had thought he 
might locate around St. Petersburg or Fort 
Myers for the winter, finally decidfed to go 
on January 1 to the Charlotte Harbor Hotel 
at Punta Gorda, where he will gladly wel¬ 
come any classmates who may be in that 
art of Florida. Walter also reported that 
e had received word recently about George 
Blakeslee, who was a member of Walter’s 
fraternity. George has been running a mov¬ 
ing picture theater in Lander, Wyo., but is 
now seriously ill with heart trouble at the 
St. Joseph Hospital in Denver, Colo. 

The letter from Fuller to the Secretary 
added to the information published last 
month. He and Mrs. Fuller get plenty of 
fish and local beef, although the latter is 
not too tender, and they can usually get 
butter. Their particular thrill this year has 
been two hurricanes, and the description 
of their experience is so vivid that it is 
given verbatim. Fuller writes as follows: 


“During the first, which did several million 
dollars worth of damage at Houston, we 
had only a gentle breeze at Rockport. The 
second was reported on September 16, with 
a center advancing at the rate of 15 miles an 
hour directly toward us from a point only 
130 miles away. Fishing launches at once 
sought shelter up bays and inlets, rowboats 
were pulled from the water, shutters were 

ut on many stores and houses, some win- 

ows were boarded up, war plants at Free¬ 
port shut down, and everything movable 
was brought inside the houses. Then, for 
two days, we simply waited. The Weather 
Bureau first reported a slowing down in the 
rate of advance, but this we did not learn 
until hours later, and we sat around expect¬ 
ing the wind to strike momentarily. Fi¬ 
nally, however, a high-pressure area ad¬ 
vanced from the Northwest, pushed in, 
brought the hurricane to a standstill, and 
deflected it to Louisiana, the wind velocity 
at the same time subsiding from 100 miles 
per hour to a harmless gale. We were the 
only guests remaining at the Fulton Cot¬ 
tages throughout. Others left, either 
frankly afraid or suddenly having urgent 
unexpected calls elsewhere. As one could 
not tell from the predictions where the 
hurricane would hit the coast or where it 
would go inland, one place looked as safe as 
another to us, so we remained where we 
were. We have been through three hurri¬ 
canes anyway, and are more or less used to 
them. One was at Mauritius in the Indian 
Ocean, another in the Mariannas on the 
way to the Philippines, and the other in 
Massachusetts.” 

Harry Baldwin is carrying on in Swamp¬ 
scott, and his chief objective at the present 
time appears to be the buying of the maxi¬ 
mum amount of war bonds. 

Joe Stickney’s contribution was the Sep¬ 
tember issue of Indac, the monthly publica¬ 
tion of the Indianapolis Athletic Club, of 
which Joe has been president for some 
years. This featured the results of a cam¬ 
paign headed by the club which yielded 
$493,000 for the purchase of two planes of 
the Douglas carrier type. The purchase was 
the result of extra sales of war bonds over 
and above the commitments the members 
of the club had made themselves, and the 
bonds purchased were limited to the sav¬ 
ings bond series only. The two planes, 
designated as Indac I and Indac II, were 
appropriately christened at Stout Field in 
Indianapolis on September 3, with an elab¬ 
orate parade and fitting ceremony in which 
the troops of the carrier command at Stout 
Field stood at attention during the formal 
presentation and acceptance. Joe and Mrs. 
Stickney had prominent parts in the exer¬ 
cises, and they stood out particularly well 
in the pictures of the occasion. The whole 
publication was a fine product of the print¬ 
er’s art which reflected the splendid job 
that Joe is doing as president of the Indian¬ 
apolis Athletic Club. 

To carry the story farther, a clipping from 
the Indianapolis Sear of November 18 told 
how the Indac II, with its officers and crew, 
had just returned to Stout Field after a 
rescue mission in the far North. The story 
included a complete day-by-day description 
of how the transport poked its nose 400 
miles inside of the Arctic Circle and had 
landed on the ice to rescue three Hudson 
Bay employees who had been marooned at 
Fort Ross for two years. 


Admiral Harry Hamlet says that, being 
in the superannuate class in his profession, 
he is just plodding along on a retired basis, 
but apparently he is keeping busy and 
active m Chevy Chase, Md. Tozier is an¬ 
other man on the retired basis. He reports 
that he and Mrs. Tozier are both well. 
They are living very quietly in Rochester, 
N. Y., waiting for the end of the war to 
come, at which time they hope to be able 
to carry out some of the plans that they 
have made for travel. 

Fred Haskell Smith is now located at 836 
Yale Drive in Mansfield, Ohio. He bought a 
place two miles from the center of the town 
and moved there last April. He has a good- 
sized lot with shrubbery and flowers, so 
that he gets considerable exercise. Unfor¬ 
tunately a vegetable garden did not fit into 
the landscaping, so that he did not do 
anything in that line last summer. His 
older son George has been at the Westing- 
house plant in Mansfield for 11 years. In 
civilian production he had supervision of 
process control of porcelain enamel, but 
now under war production he is foreman on 
treatment and fabrication of metal for 
planes. He has been married for five years 
and has a son, Gordon Haskell, three years 
old, thus making the third generation to 
have the middle name of Haskell, which 
comes from Fred’s paternal grandmother. 
Smith’s younger son Inwood who, like his 
brother, went to Ohio State University, 
will be remembered as a leader in football 
who was chosen in 1935 by Grantland Rice 
as all-American. He was with the Westing- 
house organization in sales promotion in 
Columbus, Grand Rapids, and Cleveland, 
until civilian work ceased. In March of last 
year he went with the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration in Columbus, which was then 
under state organization, but later when 
it was changed to a Federal organization he 
became manager of personnel for district 
boards. He was married three and a half 
years ago and has two daughters, two and 
one-half years of age and four months. 

Jacobs at the University of Vermont is 
engulfed in special teaching work. He 
wrote early in November that he was keep¬ 
ing perfectly well and working harder than 
he ever did before, trying to maintain 
himself a few jumps ahead of his classes in 
meteorology and allied subjects which he 
had taken on as extra work outside of his 
field of geology. He had planned to attend 
the New England governors’ meeting in 
Boston on November 18 and 19, but at the 
last minute was taken with a severe cold, 
so that he went to bed instead. 

Lythgoe appeared in print in the August, 
1943, issue of the Bedding Manufacturer, 
for which he wrote an article entitled 
”A Change in the Massachusetts Bedding 
Law.” The December issue of Scientific 
Monthly also contained a highly interest¬ 
ing article by Lythgoe, a member of the 
staff of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, on the subject of “Water — 
the Universal Adulterant.” 

One of our lady classmates, Mrs. F. W. 
Lee, has arrived in the grandmother class 
through the birth of a son on November 16 
to her son Francis L. Lee’39. — Dave Bea¬ 
man was in town from New Bedford on 
November 12 and called upon the Secretary, 
who unfortunately was out at the time and 
missed the pleasure of seeing Dave and get¬ 
ting the latest news from him. 
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Boston papers carried obituaries on Al¬ 
bert E. Coolidge of Hudson, Mass., who 
died on November 12 at the a^ of 94. He 
was the father of our own William D. 
Coolidge, and his long life gives promise to 
the expectation that his son, who is going 
on with full vigor, will be with us for years 
to come. 

Cornelia Tuttle is at M.I.T. as secretary 
to Harold E. Edgerton’27, and thus the 
Secretary has had contacts with her in the 
distribution of Dr. Edgerton's high-speed 
movies. She is the daughter of our class¬ 
mate Mort Tuttle, and the latest item on 
her is that she was married to Staff Sergeant 
Eugene L. Klein of St. Louis at Larchmont, 
N. Y., on November 11. Another pleasure 
that came to the Secretary was his annual 
visit to Charles and Bertha Tucker on Mill 
Road in North Andover, on Sunday, Octo¬ 
ber 31, to partake of a real New England 
dinner, which started off with a glass of 
Bertha's famous special tomato juice cock¬ 
tail. Charlie has had a busy year but reports 
that he has stood up excellently under the 
extra work that he has had to do because of 
the shortage of help. His peach crop this 
year was nil, and his apple crop was about 
30 per cent of last year’s, but prices were 
correspondingly higher because of the short¬ 
age, and in the end the net was practically 
the same as last year, with the prime advan¬ 
tage that Charlie actually had to pick only 
one-third as many apples from the trees. 
Classmates will be grieved to learn of the 
death on June 9 of his son, Charles Mason 
Tucker'22, which resulted from a heart 
attack. It was reported in the November 
issue of The Review. The Secretary wonders 
whether classmates realize the degrees con¬ 
ferred by Technology on the Tucker family. 
Charlie himself received an S.B. in 1896; 
his son Charles Mason received an S.B. in 
1922 and an S.M. in 1925; his daughtei 
Helen received a Ph.D. in 1933; and his son 
George Raymond, who died in 1933, re¬ 
ceived an S.B. in 1925, an S.M. in 1926, 
and a Ph.D. in 1927. This makes a total of 
seven degrees conferred by M.I.T. on the 
father and three children. 

It is with great regret that we have to 
report the passing of another classmate dur¬ 
ing 1943. Lucius "Tylerdied on November 1. 
The funeral services were held on Novem¬ 
ber 4 in the chapel of the Newton Cemetery, 
and the Class was represented by Jim Dris¬ 
coll, Myron Pierce, and the Secretary. 
Flowers were sent in the name of the Class, 
and a grateful reply came from Mrs. Tyler, 
who mentioned particularly the great in¬ 
terest and pleasure that Lucius had in his 
relations with the Class and especially in 
the reunions. Lucius was always a very 
active individual, standing out in various 
activities and especially along musical lines 
in our student days. Except for a few years 
when he was in electrical work, he was in 
business for himself, first in the automobile 
field for many years. For the last two 
decades, however, he was engaged in water 
supply work for suburban places, specializ¬ 
ing in hydraulic phases of that work. He 
leaves a widow; a daughter, Mrs. Marv 
Josephine Brewer; and a son, John Ed¬ 
wards, '40. Lucius was one of the outstand¬ 
ing leaders in the Class, whose place will 
not be filled. He had been in failing health 
for some time, and those who attended the 
reunion in 1941 will recall that even then 
he was not his old self. 


The Secretaries wish a happy New Year 
to all. — Charles E Locke, Secretary, 
Room 8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
John A. Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 
Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1898 

On November 20, the Secretaiy attended 
the closing session of the Babson 30th an¬ 
nual national business conference. This 
year the program included business, invest¬ 
ments, and the war, and was held in the 
Richard Knight auditorium of the Babson 
Institute at Wellesley Hills, Mass. When 
the Secretary arrived at the spacious audi¬ 
torium a quarter hour before the session 
was scheduled to start, he found that every 
seat except the one he took was already 
occupied. The closing session was devoted 
to the topic, “How and When Will the 
War End?” "The speakers were Louis J. A. 
Mercier, Haridas T. Mazumdar, and Toni 
Sender. Professor Mercier, formerly 
of France, gave a forecast of probable post¬ 
war European conditions. Dr. Mazumdar, 
of India, who is a friend of Gandhi's, spoke 
on the outlook in the Pacific. He protested 
at the way Roger pronounced his name in 
the introduction. Toni Sender, a former 
woman member of the Reichstag for 13 
years, spoke on “When Will Germany 
Crack?" All three were fine speakers and 
gave splendid messages about what they 
conceived to be the causes which led to the 
war and how similar causes might possibly 
be suppressed in the future. 

The Babson Institute is an imposing 
group of buildings on spacious grounds 
covering a low hill. Many of the buildings 
are surrounded by woods which form a 
bird sanctuary, and attractive avenues wind 
about the hill. On leaving, we drove around 
these avenues, and we noted that one 
building was inscribed “Peavey Hall.” Roy 
Peavey, our classmate, was president of the 
Babson Statistical Organization up to the 
time of his death. Another building houses 
an enormous contour map of the United 
States, which covers the entire ground floor 
and is viewed from the balcony. The Bab¬ 
son Institute and grounds form a most at¬ 
tractive place to show visitors from other 
states or countries. 

Edgar A. Weimer is a man of decided 
opinions, which he is free to express, and 
we must say his opinions are always good. 
Last August he was asked, on short notice, 
to prepare an essay for Sparks, the paper of 
the Harrisburg chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers. The edi¬ 
tor’s note which preceded the paper will 
amuse Weimer’s classmates: “Upon request 
Engineer Weimer, our Treasurer, whose ex¬ 
perience dates back to the 'Gay Nineties’, 
has submitted the following article on 
flood control. Needless to state the opinions 
expressed are those of Mr. Weimer, and 
were it not for the blue pencil they would 
have been even more forceful. 'SPARKS’ 
expresses its gratitude to the author.” The 
article itself, which was reprinted in the 
October number of the American Engineer, 
appears in the "Mail Returns” column of 
this issue of The Review; it ought to be 
pondered by every legislator as well as 
by every flood control engineer in the coun¬ 
try. 

Paul Johnson sent us a two-column book 
review from the Pasadena Star-News of 
August 21. The author of the book is 


Charles-Edward A. Winslow and the title 
is The Conquest of Epidemic Disease. The 
publisher is the Princeton University Press. 
— George H. Watson can now be addressed 
at the Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Modifi¬ 
cation Plant, Tucson, Ariz. William S. B. 
Dana has moved to 14 Edgewater Road, 
Grantwood, N.J. 

We have received word of the death of 
William H. Tew on July 5, 1939. Our last 
information placed him as president and 
treasurer of the Carpenter-Tew Gear Com¬ 
pany of Brooklyn, N.Y. His home was at 
Westbury, Long Island. He married Eleanor 
A. Scott in 1905 . They had four children. 

W. P. Regestein '03 has notified us of the 
death of our classmate Robert E. Kendall 
at Hillsdale, N.Y. Bob Kendall was grad¬ 
uated with us in Chemistry. He was a 
chemist for Procter and Gamble after grad¬ 
uation and later was with the Tidewater 
Oil Company. In 1918 he joined the Du 
Pont company at the Haskell, N.J., plant, 
and a little later he transferred to the Parlin 
works, where he remained until the Hope- 
well, Va., plant started making'^un cotton 
in World War 1. As superintendent of the 
plant, he contributed greatly to the prog¬ 
ress of that War. Bob resigned after the 
War because of poor health and had not 
been active in business since. — Arthur 
A. Blanchard, Secretary, Room 6-421, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1902 

Additional honor has come to Cates 
through his election to life membership on 
the M.I.T. Corporation. The Secretary ex¬ 
tends his congratulations and those of the 
Class to Cates on receiving this new honor, 
in which we share as classmates. 

Paul Hansen and your Secretary had 
lunch together at the October meeting of 
the American Public Health Association in 
New York. Walton Sears also attended the 
meeting, but he could not be rounded up. 
Hansen’s firm has recently opened up a tem¬ 
porary New York office to take care of their 
eastern contracts. It was good to see him 
and have a long chat on matters of mutual 
interest. 

A letter was received recently from Patch 
in Akron, Ohio. Dan is class agent for the 
Alumni Fund and points out that we are 
not holding up our end in contributions. It 
would seem from the record that he is right. 
Have you sent in your bit? If not, now is 
the time. — Burton G. Philbrick, Secre¬ 
tary, 246 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

190.5 

Gene Kriegsman, I, after a longer than 
usual absence from this column, reports a 
dual occupation, first, working in the flight 
strip division of the Public Roads Adminis¬ 
tration, getting out aviation flight strips 
for Army Air Forces in various parts of the 
United States and, second, continuing on 
his older job of teaching foreman training 
two nights a week. Gene says: “This is a 
highly specialized course designed to assist 
foremen both in the subject oforganization 
and in that of human relations, something 
that cannot be taught in service. I have 
turned out 300 students in the last two 
years. I ran into George Fuller, I, last 
spring. He was in the central office of 
the Public Roads Administration for three 
months, getting special training. I see 
Damon and O. C. Merrill occasionally. 
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Lovell Parker gave us an evening at his 
house during June.” —Thanks, Gene. In¬ 
direct news is better than none. There 
must be a selective Washington, D.C., ’05 
club. 

Ed Barrier, V, "has finally reached the 
top.” Ed was elected president of the Ark¬ 
wright Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
last May. Looks just the same as when he 
was climbing the ladder. — The Boston 
Globe of October 23 showed the pictures 
and announced the engagement of the girl 
we’ve heard so much about the past 20 
years, Anne Fisher, daughter of the equally 
famous Andy, X. 'The lucky man is William 
Armstrong Hunter, 3d. — Ralph Hadley, 
I, writes: ”I am a laboring man now, 
drilling holes for ’Rosie the Riveter’ or 
somebody.” It’s literal. Ralph must be on 
the night shift, as he came in to pay his 
respects the other day and found your 
Secretary too busy (with a five-cent cus¬ 
tomer) to feel Ralph’s biceps. Watch out, 
you tennis players. Ralph is out of retire¬ 
ment. 

E. M. Lines, VI, still with Bird and Son, 
East Walpole, Mass., announces one new 
grandson born last March, a granddaughter 
now almost three, and a daughter in the 
WAVES. — G. M. Bartlett, V, always 
on the job at Campbell Soup, reports that 
his son, Tom, is taking the Army Spe¬ 
cialized Training Program course at Syra¬ 
cuse University, where they are ’’trying 
to make an engineer out of him.” — Hallet 
R. Robbins, I, has been transferred from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
for which he had been acting as ore pur¬ 
chasing agent for the past year and a half at 
Auburn, Calif. He is now with the Foreign 
Economic Administration in Washington, 
where he is nonferrous metals analyst in 
the Office of Economic War Analysis. 

Bob McLean has a boy in the Navy (lieu¬ 
tenant, junior grade) who has been in two 
big naval engagements and is at present 
’’somewhere in the war zone.” —Roy Love- 
joy, IX, reports keeping his nose to the 
rindstone, ’’filling war orders for machine 
nives for all sorts of purposes,” so long 
that he just had to visit his New Orleans 
branch for a couple of months ’’where 
the lingering summer sunshine spends most 
of the winter.” Roy says their machine 
knives help make ships, munitions, clothes, 
shoes, food, and so on. 

We learn through the Register of Former 
Students that Frederick J. Schwarz, VI, 
died on June 14, 1942. — Fred W. Gold- 
THWAiT, Secretary, 274 Franklin Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Sidney T. Strickeand, 
Assistant Secretary, 137 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 

1906 

The other three members of the Class 
who are in the telephone business in Boston 
— namely, Fred Batchelder, Frank Ben- 
ham, and Henry Darling — can be reported 
as on the job and carrying on with their 
customary efficiency. Reference to Henry 
Darling, our Class Agent, brings to mind 
the Alumni Fund. The Secretary was inter¬ 
ested to note Fund totals as of September 
30. At that time, our Class had subscribed 
$1,374 of a quota of $3,025 — or 45 per 
cent. Corresponding percentages for the 
classes for 1904 to 1910 were as follows: 
1904, 44 per cent; 1905, 64 per cent; 1907, 
82 per cent; 1908, 49 per cent; 1909, 55per 


cent; and 1910, 36 per cent. If I remember 
correctly, there used to be an Institute 
tradition particularly prevalent among the 
members of the odd-numbered classes about 
our time that they always outranked the 
even classes. Somehow these figures re¬ 
minded me of that old saying. I know our 
Class Agent and all other members of 1906 
would be more satisfied if our showing 
could be improved. 

Perusing the 1905 notes in the November 
Review, I noted that Harry Wentworth 
had written that he had ’’accumulated” 
four grandchildren. Classmates will be in¬ 
terested to know that Frank Benham has 
now accumulated two, as F. A. Benham, 
3d, was born last August. Frank’s son, 
Walter, is in the Coast Artillery and is sta¬ 
tioned at an airfield in the Caribbean. On 
November 13, the Secretary’s son, James 
N., on his way to a combat area as a second 
lieutenant in the Army Air Forces and 
navigator of a Liberator, stopped at the 
field where Walter is located and the boys 
had a visit of several hours together. 

At a meeting of the New England Coun¬ 
cil in Boston on November 13, the Secretary 
ran across Malcolm Wight, I, who is one 
of the executives of the Hartford Fire In¬ 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. Mal¬ 
colm reported a son in the Navy, who is 
now studying at Columbia University. — 
James W. Kidder, Secretary, Room 801, 50 
Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass. Edward 
B. Rowe, Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

1907 

Stuart Godfrey, a brigadier general, who 
is the air engineer of the Army Air Forces, 
wrote me on September 28 as follows: ”I 
should like to tell you of the long trip 
which I have just completed, but there is 
little time even to mention all of the thea¬ 
ters visited, such as the Middle East, China, 
and Hawaii, or to enumerate some of the 
places where I stayed for a bit — a villa 
in Morocco, a house where Von Arnim had 
lived in Tunis, Shepheard’s in Cairo, a tea 
garden in Assam, the quarters which the 
Generalissimo built for our air commander 
in China, an advanced Air Forces head¬ 
quarters in New Guinea and another on 
Guadalcanal. Nor have I time to name the 
officers and friends I saw (almost all of our 
theater and Air Forces commanders and 
engineers), nor to mention the Navy and 
the Royal Air Force and the Royal Engi¬ 
neers, nor to describe the strange countries 
and peoples and costumes (or lack of them). 
My hours have been irregular, planes 
(all kinds) not always commrtable, tem¬ 
peratures from tropic heat, through Aus¬ 
tralian winter (mild), to the cold at 20,000 
feet over the ‘hump.’ But it was amazing to 
be able to go anywhere with scarcely any 
time lost for weather or other causes, and 
if I boarded a C-47 at 3£)0 a.m. and curled 
up over a mail pouch, that was O.K. with 
me, as perhaps I could work in a swim in 
the Mediterranean the next day with 
Jimmy Doolittle [’24] to even up in the way 
of exercise and relaxation. Everywhere I 
found the engineers intensively at work, 
with full recognition of their unique and 
vital contribution to the war, both for air 
and ground forces. So I came back, stim¬ 
ulate to match their effort in furthering 
our own organizational, supply, and train¬ 
ing activities here.” 


Stuart enclosed a copy of a broadcast he 
made on the Army Hour radio program on 
September 26. It is too long to quote in full 
in these notes, but from it I shall give ex¬ 
cerpts. Stuart said: ’’Therapid construction 
of overseas airdromes has prove an engi¬ 
neering task of first priority. The bull¬ 
dozer must accompany, or even precee, 
the airplane in every new theater. . . . 
England is already a great air base. Yet still 
more airdromes of a permanent character 
are being built to care for General Eaker’s 
growing air force. ... In the Far East a 
tremendous effort is being made to harness 
the resources of the West to those of the 
East. Airdromes in India have been built 
by the slow, patient method of mixing 
concrete by hand and carrying it in baskets 
to the forms. American engineers and our 
unequaled heavy equipment are now ex¬ 
pediting this process. . . . The difficulty 
of working in General MacArthur’s dis¬ 
tant theater, particularly in New Guinea, 
where there was so little to start with, was 
enormous, and the achievements of his 
engineers are impressive. Of particular 
interest to me was a forward fighter field 
only 40 miles from the Jap lines, which has 
been built entirely by one of our new type 
of air-borne aviation engineer battalions. 
This location is inaccessible except by air, 
and by air the battalion was flown in, 
complete with its light bulldozers, graders, 
compressors, jeeps, and an extra comple¬ 
ment of machine guns for defense. Within 
three weeks this airfield was ready and 
served for the successful attacks on Wewak 
and Lae. General Kenney [’ll] attributes 
no little share in the success of his recent 
operations to the existence of this forward 
field. . . . Our air-borne engineer battal¬ 
ions, like the well-known steel landing 
mat, have proved their value in saving 

P riceless time, a factor on which may well 
inge the outcome of a campaign.” 

Albert Fitch Bancroft died at his home in 
West Newton on November 17. Bert was 
with our Class from 1903 until 1906 in 
undergraduate fellowship, and in later 
years has been an interested classmate, 
frequently attending class gatherings, and 
being with us at our 35-year reunion at 
Oyster Harbors in 1942. You will no doubt 
remember what a charming ’’girl’’ he made 
as he took principal parts in the Tech 
Shows of our time. In 1910, Bert became 
associated with the Thomas G. Plant Shoe 
Company, and in 1914 he founded the 
Bancroft Walker Company, manufacturers 
of high-grade women’s shoes. He invented 
the ’’Foot Delight” shoe construction, and 
I have been told in former years by shoe- 
men in Boston that in the opinion of many 
Bert’s ideas and judgment about styles of 
women’s shoes were just about the last 
word. He continued to be president and 
treasurer of this firm until his death, and 
had similar titles in a small corporation 
known as the Northern Machinery Com¬ 
pany. He was a member of several social 
and business clubs and societies, and had 
held offices in most of them, including the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 
Association. 

About two and a half years ago, Bert 
underwent a very serious operation, and for 
a time was in relatively good health, but 
for nearly a year prior to his death he had 
been unable to go to his office at his factory 
in Waltham, except at irregular intervals. 
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He was married in 1910, and had a daugh¬ 
ter, Marjorie (Mrs. Richard P. Dort), who 
survives him. His first wife died in 1939. 
He was married again in July, 1942. His 
widow, Mrs. Marie Lawson Bancroft, 
resides at 40 Pickwick Road, West Newton, 
Mass., with Mrs. Dort, whose husband is 
in the United States service. 

Through Frank MacGregor, I have 
learned that William H. Bradshaw is in 
charge of nylon tire-cord development for 
the nylon division of E. I. duPont de Ne¬ 
mours and Company at Wilmington, Del. 

I told of Bill’s previous doings in The Re¬ 
view of November, 1942. The elder of his 
two daughters is working for the Hercules 
Powder Company, and the younger daugh¬ 
ter is married to Christian Stephen, an 
aeronautical engineer with the Wright 
Company. Bill’s older son is a chemist in a 
Du Pont high-explosives plant, and the 
younger son is in the class of 1944 at Lehigh 
University. Bill has two grandchildren. 
His home address is 1900 Riverview Ave¬ 
nue, Wilmington, Del. Frank MacGregor 
wrote that during the last few days of the 
week of October 23, he was busy helping 
his goddaughter get married. This girl was 
none other than Margaretta Lytle Wood- 
bridge, daughter of Dick Woodbridge of 
our Class. 

Frank wrote: "I was talking with the 
rector who performed the marriage cere¬ 
mony, the same one I stood up with at the 
baptism, and inquired as to my further 
responsibilities. I found that I am now 
completely absolved, although some of my 
friends were trying to tell me that my 
responsibilities continue through to the 
grandchildren, if any.” 

Carl Trauerman kindly sent me a clipping 
from the Butte, Mont., Post of November 
12 , stating that the highway engineer of 
Montana had announced the appointment 
of Roland H. Willcomb, who has been 
highway department division engineer at 
Lewistown, Mont., as maintenance engi¬ 
neer for the department, with headquarters 
at Helena. — Ensign John M. McMillin, 
Jr., ’43, of the Naval Reserve, son of our 
John, married Dorothy L. Faeder on No¬ 
vember 18 in the Church in the Gardens, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N.Y. John was 
best man for his son. The boy was gradu¬ 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1941 and 
thereafter studied in the Course in Business 
and Engineering Administration at the 
Institute. 

Lloyd R. Fredenall is now a lieutenant 
general and is in command of the Second 
Army of the United States, with head¬ 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

Lawrie Allen thoughtfully sent me the 
following clipping from the October 23 
issue of Business Week, which will interest 
you all: ”A Dallas, Texas, newspaper 
reported that the Petroleum Reserves Cor¬ 
poration was getting readv to drill twenty 
wildcat wells in Iraq ana Iran. A Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, newspaper said that the State 
Department, which recently gained new 
authority to set foreign economic policies, 
had borrowed Colonel John H. Leavell 
from the Army and appointed him petro¬ 
leum attache, a new position, in the Near 
East.” — Bryant Nichoix, Secretary, 23 
Leland Road, Whitinsville, Mass. Harold 
S. WoNSON, Assistant Secretary, Common¬ 
wealth Shoe and Leather Company, Whit¬ 
man, Mass. 


1908 

The first meeting and dinner of the 1943- 
1944 season was held at the University 
Club, Boston, on November 16. The fol¬ 
lowing were present: Lang Coffin, Jeff 
Beede, George Belcher, Sam Hatch, Harold 
Gurney, Toot Ellis, Steve Lyon, Art Skil¬ 
lings and his son. Art Appleton, Myron 
Davis, Joe Wattles, Henry Sewell, A. S. 
Cohen, and Nick Carter. 

Bill Booth, Herb Cole, and Cookie, 
whom we had rather expected, couldn’t 
make it. Line Mayo is still with the Army 
Quartermaster Corps and was on a quick 
trip to the Midwest, so he too couldn’t 
be with us. 

After enjoying a fine dinner, we talked 
over news from various classmates, and 
then the colored movies which George 
Freethy took at Oyster Harbors on our 
35 th reunion last June were shown. George 
unfortunately had been called to Wash¬ 
ington, but he sent his film and projector, 
which Jeff Beede knew how to operate. 
The pictures were excellent and certainly 
brought back the wonderful time we had at 
the reunion. George also sent a film of 
colored movies taken by his daughter last 
winter while she was on a ski trip in the 
Laurentians. This film was very much 
appreciated. 

After the movies, Joe Wattles ran off 
some Kodachromes taken at the reunion 
and also pictures he took on a visit to Lake 
Mohonk, N.Y., about October 12. The 
autumn foliage was at its best and, with a 
background of blue water and rugged cliffs, 
the pictures were well up to Joe’s artistic 
standards. — Harold Gurney showed some 
very beautiful Kodachromes he took on a 
recent trip to Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, 
and the Saguenay. The cloud pictures and 
sunsets were wonderful, and the pictures 
he took from the top of Mount Royal and 
up and down the St. Lawrence, for which 
he used a telescopic lens, were perfection. 

Those of us who attended the 35th reun¬ 
ion are much obliged to Harold Gurney for 
his kindness in sending each of us a copy of 
the colored picture which Joe Wattles took 
of the group. Many letters of thanks were 
written by classmates to Harold, among 
them notes from Stephen C. Lyon, Harry 
C. Lord, Langdon Coffin, and George 
Belcher. 

G. C. Lees wrote: ”. . . You will recall 
the commando station at Osterville. I 
remarked to some of the gang that maybe 
I ought to go to the station to see what was 
going on but that I was afraid to do so for 
fear I would have to go to work. On my 
return to Pottstown, I found that we were 
shipping Diesel engine tools to that station, 
and that week we had a request for and sent 
an engineer to Osterville and Camp Ed¬ 
wards to straighten them out on certain 
maintenance difficulties. Camp Edwards 
sent a jeep to Providence to meet our man 
and drove him to the Cape via Fall River 
and New Bedford, and he rode on five types 
of landing craft. He got back here all 
thrilled with his experience but sore in 
body from the rough riding. See what I 
missed. . . .” 

The following letter from George Glover 
should have been included in the November 
notes, but it is still good reading. George 
wrote: ”I was . . . very sorrv to hear that 
both Pop Gerrish and Paul Esten have 


passed away. Rap and I had a swell time 
at the 35th reunion, and we are looking 
forward to some kind of a reunion in New 
York soon. ... Of course, everybody is 
so busy that it is hard to make any plans 
for the futute. ... If Rap and I can line 
up a definite date, we shall do so. I imagine 
it will be better to wait until the early 
part of January. I’ll see what Rap has to 
say. I am sure we shall have a swell meeting 
in New York City. ...” 

The following gives more news from Mat 
Porosky in Moline, Ill.: ”. . . I am break¬ 
ing up my home in Brookline for the dura¬ 
tion and shall live here at the LeClaire 
Hotel for the time being. I wish it were 
possible to tell you more of the things we 
are doing. . . . You will understand when 
I tell you that more than 99 per cent of our 
output carries a rating of AAi and that it 
is used by the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 
The project of expansion and conversion 
from peace to the war effort certainly has 
been a very interesting one. Needless to 
say, I have enjoyed this work very much, 
even that in connection with negotiations 
with the union and the development of a 
labor contract. The only regret I have is 
the necessity of leaving home and lifelong 
friends. I shall get back to Boston four or 
five days each month to attend directors’ 
meetings, and I do hope I shall have a 
chance to see you during one of these trips. 
If there is a class dinner scheduled during 
the week I am home, I will surely attend. 

’’You ask what happened to me last 
June. You will temember I introduced you 
to my son Stanley, who was graduated with 
the Class of 1943 in Course XV. He was 
then assigned to officer candidate school at 
Camp Davis, N.C., and on June 3 was 
commissioned a second lieutenant. He then 
came home for a few days’ leave. We had 
not seen him from early February until 
June, and consequently we spent with him 
the few days that were available. This, and 
also the fact that right at that time we were 
starting production on a new and im¬ 
portant secret contract with the Navy, pre¬ 
vented me from taking the time off to go 
to the Cape with the Class. I certainly did 
regret it. You will be interested that my 
son has now been ordered to report to one 
of the Army schools for further training as 
a specialist, notwithstanding his desire to 
go overseas with his antiaircraft unit.” 

Waldo Davis’ son was married in Sep¬ 
tember. The New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, September 19, carried the follow¬ 
ing item: ’’Miss Katharine Magee, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Sanford J. Magee, of 
Hampton Roads, Scatsdale, was married 
... to Ensign Waldo F. Davis, Jr., 
U.S.N.R., son of Mr. and Mrs. Davis of 
Malden, Mass. . . . Mrs. Davis, Jr., at¬ 
tended St. Margatet’s School, Waterbury, 
Conn., and will be graduat^ next June 
from Smith College. Ensign Davis was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology this year.” 

The Boston Traveler in September carried 
an excellent picture of Hobe Ferris’ son, 
with the caption: ”... When E. M. 
Ferris of Boston was rejected bv the U.S. 
Navy and about to be drafted into the 
Army, he volunteered for the British Navy. 
Now, as Lt. Ferris, R.N.V.R., he has 
Atlantic convop duty and action against a 
submarine to his credit — not to mention a 
wife, who is an officer in the W.R.N.S.” 
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The War Production Board’s pulp pro¬ 
duction office has announced the appoint¬ 
ment of C. O. Brown of the Southern Kraft 
Corporation as regional aide for the South 
Central States, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. 

We are sorry to report the death of Hap 
Ellis on November 5. The following obitu¬ 
ary appeared in the New York Journal of 
Commerce; “Alexander Ellis of the Boston 
firm of Fairfield & Ellis died ... at his 
home in Belmont, Mass., of a heart attack. 
He was . . . apparently in good health. 

“Mr. Ellis was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1887 and was educated at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. On leav¬ 
ing Tech, he became associated with the 
Underwriters’ Bureau of New England as an 
inspector, remaining with the bureau two 
years. He then became associated with 
Russell & Fairfield where he remained until 
1913 . He then joined Field & Cowles agency 
as head of their engineering department. 
He went overseas in the first World War 
as a member of the 101st Engineers. He was 
detailed in charge of fire protection for 
munitions dumps and storehouses of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, organizing 
the entire system including the installation 
of sprinkler systems and other fire pro¬ 
tection appliances, with the result that 
there were no serious fires in these con¬ 
centrations. He returned to this country 
with the recommendation for a captaincy, 
which he received. 

“In 1918 he joined with Stephen E. 
Barton under the firm name of Barton & 
Ellis. The firm was consolidated in 1925 
with Russell & Fairfield and has since con¬ 
tinued as Fairfield & Ellis. Mr. Ellis has 
served as president of the Insurance Society 
of Massachusetts and of the Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts. His knowl¬ 
edge of big risk underwriting and his 
familiarity with laws, forms and contracts 
governing the placing of large line insur¬ 
ance both in the United States and Canada 
made him an authority on these subjects. 
He leaves a widow, one son, Alexander, 
Jr., in the service, and two daughters, Jean 
and Shirley.” 

Cookie, our Class Agent on the Alumni 
Fund, reports progress but says that both 
’07 and ’09 are doing better than ’08. That 
situation doesn’t seem right. Any who 
have neglected to contribute to date ought 
to help our record by making a contribu¬ 
tion. — The second get-together meeting 
and dinner of the 1943-1944 season will be 
held at the University Club, Trinity Place, 
Boston, on Tuesday, January 11, at 6:30 
p.M. The usual notice will be mailed early 
this month. Please make your plans now to 
come.—H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 60 
Batterymarch, Boston 10, Mass. 

1909 

Paul rounded up a number of the New 
York men for their first luncheon of the 
season on Saturday, November 20. As usual 
it was held at the Technolo^ Club at 24 
East 39th Street. The Review Secretary 
happened to be in the city that day and was 
more than pleased to be invited. The fol¬ 
lowing were present: Hardy Cook, VI, 
Chauncey Crawford, I, Chet Dawes, VI, 
Benny Dow, II, Dale Ellis, XIV, George 
Gray, VI, Let King, IV, Mex Weill, II, 
and Paul Wiswall, V. The following class¬ 
mates were unable to come and sent regrets: 

Remember the Date 


Phil Chase, VI, Jim Critchett, XIV, Tom 
Desmond, I (who was attending the Brown- 
West Point game); Carl Gram, X; Ed Howe, 
VI (who was in Boston); Delos Haynes, 
VI; B. Edwin Hutchinson, III, of Detroit 
(who wrote, “War is hell and New York a 
long way off’’); Lewis Johnson, VI; Reg 
Jones, VI (who was away from New York 
on business); Bob Latimer, II; Andrew 
Matte, VI; Chet Pope, X; George South- 
gate, ’VI; and Harry Trevithick, V. Need¬ 
less to say, old times were hashed over and 
the spirit of good-fellowship prevailed. 

Hardy, one of the few who still has all 
his hair and no gray ones at that, was wear¬ 
ing a three-star service pin. Hardy, Jr., is a 
technician, third grade, doing specialist 
training at Ohio State University; Walter 
Hastings is now a captain in the Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Center at Detroit; and 
Margery has just been graduated as phar¬ 
macist’s mate, first class, and is on duty at 
the Naval Hospital in Chelsea, Mass. 

Chauncey Crawford is one of the cogs, 
and an important one we surmise, in the 
engineering firm of J. G. White and Com¬ 
pany. — Benny Dow is in the works 
manager’s office of the American Cyanamid 
Company, Calco Chemical Division, at 
Bound Brook, N.J. — Dale, with Ken 
Davidson’19, is still doing research work 
on seaplanes in tanks at Stevens Institute 
of Technology. A new building, housing a 
very large tank, is about to be erected. — 
George Gray is still transmission engineer 
for the International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company; Jack’40 is at the Newark 
plant of the same company. — A little 
while ago Let King was putting up build¬ 
ings to surround equipment in chemical 
plants. He is still putting up buildings but 
buildings for the manufacture of magnesium 
to be used in airplanes. — Mex made the 
trip over from Port Jervis, where he is 
president of Skydyne, Inc., a plywood prod¬ 
ucts company. He told of many amazing 
developments, such as control surface 
structures for airplanes stronger and lighter 
than magnesium; of being able to cut the 
weight of airplane parts 10 per cent and yet 
have them stronger than before. He pre¬ 
dicts a great future for the industry. His 
son Bob, who is 29, is his right-hand man. 
— Paul, besides supervising ’09 affairs, is 
continuing the translation of St. Luke from 
the original Greek. 

Tom is as active as ever in behalf of the 
public welfare. In a letter to the New York 
Sun on October 28, he called attention to 
the need in New York for judicial reform 
and described the three bills that he 
planned to introduce in the legislature. He 
IS also considering proposals whereby the 
state supreme court judges are to be ap¬ 
pointed by the governor, and certain judges 
and magistrates of lower courts in New 
York City are to be appointed by the 
mayor. The November 9 number of Ptc 
carried a comprehensive illustrated article, 
“Black Market in Poultry,” of which Tom 
was the author. 

Hany Trevithick, who is with the bu¬ 
reau of chemistry of the New York Prod¬ 
uce Exchange, has been elected president 
of the Association of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers. — Brad Dewey, 
the new rubber czar, took a little time from 
his important duties in Washington to act 
as principal speaker at the opening in Cam¬ 
bridge of the Greater Boston United War 


Fund at the Hotel Continental on Friday 
evening, November 5- Brad supplied the 
initial impetus that kept the drive going 
strongly to the end. 

We were more than pleased to hear from 
Jack Moses, VI. As may be recalled, he 
held many student honors, being class 
vice-president in his freshman year, class 
president in his sophomore year, a member 
of the freshman relay team, and a fleet 
halfback on the sophomore football team. 
He was also on the varsity relay team, was 
a member of the Institute Committee, was 
manager of the fencing team, and so on. 
Jack wrote from Detroit on a Cronenweth 
and Moses letterhead, for the information 
of the Secretary, but gave permission to use 
the material if the boys might be interested 
in it, which, of course, they are. 

“From the time I was graduated until 
very recently,” he wrote, “we were manu¬ 
facturers’ representatives and did business 
under the name of the A. L. Moses Com¬ 
pany, which was not a stock company but 
simply a licensed company. During that 
time two or three of us built a plant in Chi¬ 
cago and ran it for 20 years. It was known 
as the Great Lakes Forge Company. The 
A. L. Moses Company was sales represent¬ 
ative for the Great Lakes Forge Company. 

. . . We arrived at a point where we were 
working about 500 men, but in April, 
1940 , we sold the Great Lakes Forge Com¬ 
pany to the American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company, with which you are no 
doubt familiar. At that time I closed the 
A. L. Moses Company and took a position 
with the American Brake Shoe company, 
being made vice-president. Not satisfied 
with the way and methods of a large 
corporation, I resigned in April of 1943 and 
again started in business as a manufacturer’s 
representative, this time with H. E. Cro¬ 
nenweth. 

“My oldest boy, John Philip, who is 
now 26 years old, is in the Pacific with 
the meteorological department of the Air 
Forces. When he left, he had the rating of 
corporal. We hear from him occasionally, 
but we have nothing but an A.P.O. address 
for him. Donald, my second boy, is now 
in training with the ski troopers at Camp 
Hale in Colorado. He has had one furlough, 
and of course we were very glad to see 
him.” — Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, 90 
Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J. Chester 
L. Dawes, Review Secretary, Pierce Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Assistant Secretaries; Maurice R. Scharfp, 
3860 Rodman Street, N.W., Washington 
16, D.C.; George E. Wallis, 1606 Hin- 
man Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

1910 

Your Secretary has been delinquent in 
not having exerted himself in procuring 
news of classmates for The Review. He 
has, however, found it extremely difficult 
to obtain information of classmates, as he 
has been stationed in Portland, Maine, as 
area engineer for the past year. Although 
the duties of this job were not spectacular, 
they were extremely interesting, and were 
varied enough to keep him very busy. Now 
he has been transferred back to Boston as 
procurement officer of military supplies 
for the New England division. With this 
change perhaps he may be able to have 
some news of the Class in every issue of 
The Review. 


— Saturday, Fehruaty 26 — Annual Alumni Banquet and Class Day Exercises 
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The following letter was received from 
Carroll Shaw last July: "In April, 1942, I 
went to the plant of Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
near Las Vegas, Nev., as electrical con¬ 
sultant for Coverdale and Colpitts, who 
took over the supervision of design and 
construction for several months for the 
Defense Plant Corporation until the 
Anaconda Copper people bought the con¬ 
trolling interest. I enjoyed living on the 
desert, even though the temperature ex¬ 
ceeds 115 almost every day during July and 
August. The desert coolers with which all 
living and working quarters are equipped 
make life bearable. The humidity runs 
about 3 per cent when the weather is hot¬ 
test. Since Nevada has no inhibitions as to 
gambling and other forms of moral relaxa¬ 
tion, I was kept very busy catching up on 
my wild oats. My family was with me part 
of the time, and we had an opportunity to 
visit many interesting places near by, such 
as Boulder Dam, Eldorado Gulch, Charles¬ 
ton Park, Valley of Fire, Bryce Canyon, 
and Zion Canyon. We visited Death Valley 
in July — which is not recommended — 
and called on Death Valley Scotty. 

"In January, 1943, I was appointed chief 
business consultant for the aluminum and 
magnesium division of the War Production 
Board and made inspections of the light- 
metal plants in Oregon, Washington, Mich¬ 
igan, and Tennessee to study the possibility 
of establishing central pools of spare elec¬ 
trical equipment. I met Technology men 
at many of these plants and could not help 
being impressed with the way M.I.T. puts 
its men at the top. I completed this work 
in June. 

"Our son Alan, Harvard’44, has been 
classified for navigator training in the 
Army Air Forces and is now awaiting as¬ 
signment to a training center.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce gave 
the following news of Stuart Sneddon: 
“The appointment of J. Stuart Sneddon as 
vice president in charge of sales for the 
H. K. Ferguson Co., industrial engineers 
and builders of Cleveland and New York, 
effective May 1, was announced by Harold 

K. Ferguson, president. Mr. Sneddon has 
been in charge of construction for the or¬ 
ganization during the past year. ... A 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Sneddon is well known in 
the industrial field. Prior to joining the 
Ferguson Co., he was vice jiresident of 
American Type Founders, Inc. 

Some months ago, news concerning Paul 
Hopkins, who was president of the Shang¬ 
hai Power Company, was given in this col¬ 
umn. We have now learned that he is in¬ 
terned in Haiphing Road, Shanghai, by 
the Japanese. His father has recently re¬ 
turned to Massachusetts. 

I am sure all classmates extend sympathy 
to Harold Perry, whose son. Sergeant Har¬ 
old Perry, was killed in action on a bomb¬ 
ing raid over Europe on May 29. — Dan 
Gibbs has announced the marriage of his 
daughter, Emily, to Harry Begian, United 
States Army. — Herbert S. Cleverdon, 
Secretary, 117 Grant Avenue, Newton Cen¬ 
ter 59, Mass. 

1911 

When the November 1 standings by 
classes in Alumni Fund IV appeared, the 
three top classes in number of subscribers 
were 1885 with 118 percent, 1891 with 113 


per cent, and — you guessed it! — 1911 
with 106 per cent. We had subscribed 92 
r cent of our $2,940 assigned quota, the 
St class percentage since the Class of 
1894. You and you and you made this fine 
record possible, and a happy and proud 
Class Agent you make me! 

Caleb S. Bragg, II, died at his home, 
277 Park Avenue, New York City, on 
October 24, at the age of 57. A graduate of 
Yale in 1908, he spent a couple of years 
with us in special postgraduate work in 
mechanical engineering. Adventurous in 
character, he started a career as an amateur 
racing driver in 1910, and in 1912 won the 
Grand Prix of the Automobile Club of 
America. Associating himself with Glenn 

L. Martin in California in 1915, Bragg be¬ 
came an aeronautical enthusiast and during 
the first World War was a captain in the 
Army Air Corps, directing flying at Mc¬ 
Cook Field, Dayton, Ohio, and also super¬ 
vising all tests of airplanes, engines, ac¬ 
cessories, and instruments for the Army 
there. In September, 1919, Bragg estab¬ 
lished two world’s altitude records — 19,- 
100 feet for a hydroplane with a passenger 
and 21,000 feet for a seaplane without a 
passenger. Later that year he resigned his 
Army commission and organized the Bragg- 
Kleisbrath Corporation for the design and 
manufacture of a vacuum-operated brake 
for automobiles and other vehicles, heading 
this company until it was acquired by the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation in 1930. Bragg 
retired from business in 1931 but returned 
in 1935 as vice-president of the Bendix 
Marine Products Corporation. He was also 
a director of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. 

Our congratulations to Marc Grossmann, 
III, recently elected President of the Amer¬ 
ican Society for Metals. Thanks to Paul 
Cushman, VI, executive of the McGill 
Manufacturing Company, Valparaiso, Ind., 
I received a copy of the 1943 preconvention 
issue of the society’s Review, containing an 
excellent picture of our Aurora Borealis as 
well as one of Alf deForest, XIII, who pre¬ 
sided at the opening night’s group meeting 
devoted to nondestructive tests on metals. 
Later Paul thoughtfully sent me the graphic 
section of the November 14 edition of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune with a feature 
story titled "Kenney of the Fifth!” It was 
a profusely illustrated story written some¬ 
where in New Guinea just before the Fifth 
Air Force’s spectacular attack on Rabaul 
and ties around a statement by our George: 
"Attack! When in doubt, attack! We figure 
on attack and whenever we’re in doubt we 
ALWAYS attack. . . . Defend with an 
air force and you’re caught on the ground. 
My reserves are the planes that get back!” 
If you can get hold of a copy, do so — it is 
well worth while. 

Having heard that Henry W. van Hoven- 
berg, XI, has returned to active duty as a 
lieutenant colonel, I now find that my 
records show 21 classmates in the service at 
present. Congratulations to Bob Schurig, 
VI, upped from major to lieutenant colonel. 

I had a nice letter recently from Ted van 
Tassel, X, who is a major in the Chemical 
Warfare Service, now located at Huntsville 
Arsenal, Ala.: "I left Chicopee Falls on 
April 28,” he writes, “becoming adminis¬ 
trative officer at the Firestone company in 
Fall River until August 25, when I was 
transferred to Camp Sibert, Ala. There I 


served on staff as supply officer for the 
officer battalion until October 11, when I 
was transferred here. I am now in the pro¬ 
curement and production control division. 
This is a large arsenal, nearly the size of the 
District of Columbia, with a fine group of 
officers. Several who have visited here from 
the Office of the Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service have been M.I.T. men.” 

Carl Ell, XI, President of Northeastern 
University, in his charge to the mid-No¬ 
vember graduates, of whom there were 154, 
declared they were not at present free to do 
as they pleased; rather they must do what 
aided the nation in these serious times. He 
added that this regimentation would cease 
once the war had ended. 

Kingsley W. Dennett, II, may now be 
reached at 2947 Manoa Road, Honolulu, 
T.H.; and Charles A. Magoon, VII, at 4308 
Queensbury Road, Riverdale, Md.—A 
happy and prosperous New Year to you all! 
— Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 82 Elm 
Street, Worcester 2, Mass. John A. Her- 
LiHY, Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside Ave¬ 
nue, Medford 55, Mass. 

1914 

Less than six months to our 30th reunion! 
As has been indicated in these notes, we 
plan to hold a reunion. It will be an un¬ 
pretentious affair and will be held at some 
place relatively easy for a considerable 
number of the Class to reach. Buck Dor- 
rance, Charlie Fiske, and your Secretary 
met in New York in Elecember to get formal 
plans under way. Speaking of Buck, did 
any of you see his picture as one of a small 
group of members of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers attending a public 
relations conference? 

In reponse to your Secretary’s request in 
these notes for information regarding sons 
of ’14 men now in the service, Frank Ahern 
has written that his son, who was a senior 
at the University of Maryland, has joined 
up with the V-7 Navy program and is now 
at Cornell for about four months, after 
which he expects an assignment to a mid¬ 
shipmen’s school. 

Dean Fales continues to make the front 
pages in automotive journals and the auto¬ 
motive sections of the press. The latest item 
which has been called to your Secretary’s 
attention is a picture of Dean sitting in an 
open car not much larger than Dean him¬ 
self. The title of the picture reads: "The 
winter of rideless Sundays let me rebuild a 
1908 de Dion from a junkyard wreck to a 
snappy little rig that will be my official car 
for Veteran Car Meets after the war. It will 
do a snappy 35 mph and has fine vision and 
ventilation.” 

The November 10 issue of Chemical and 
Engineering News carried a feature article on 
the subject of ‘ ‘The Field of Synthetic Rub¬ 
ber vs. Natural Rubber and the Plastics.” 
’The author is our own Ray Dinsmore. This 
is one of the most straightforward, au¬ 
thoritative articles that have appeared on 
the subject. Describing Ray, the editors 
wrote: “Ray P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development, grad¬ 
uated in chemical engineering in 1914 from 

M.I.T., and entered the experimental de¬ 
partment at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
on technical service and compounding. He 
went to Bowmanville, Canada, in 1916 as 
compounder, became assistant chief chemist 
at New Toronto in 1917, chief chemist at 
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California with the opening of the Los 
Angeles plant and returned to Akron in 
1921 as assistant development manager and 
chief chemist. In 1932 he was assigned to 
the development of new produce as as¬ 
sistant to the factory manager, directed the 
research that results in Pliofilm and other 
products, was made development manager 
in 1939 and vice president in June 1943. As 
assistant deputy rubber director, from Octo¬ 
ber 1942 to May 1943, he organized and 
directed for the Government the research 
and development work on synthetic rubber, 
coordinating activities of industry and uni¬ 
versity laboratories. He has written many 
technical and engineering papers, was given 
an honorary degree of doctor of engineering 
in 1940 by Case School of Applied Science 
in Cleveland.” 

Happy New Yearl We hi^ you have 
made two good resolutions: (l) to put the 
1914 quota for the Alumni Fund across be¬ 
fore our 30th reunion, and (2) to attend the 
reunion. — H. B. Richmond, Secretary, Gen¬ 
eral Radio Company, 30 State Street, Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. Charles P. Fiske, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. 

1915 

New Year’s greetings to all my class¬ 
mates. — As of November 30, our Alumni 
Fund score was as follows: 145 contributors, 
who have given $2,431.50 for almost 84 
er cent of our quota. A $17 average is 
itting a new high. Only 10 men who gave 
last year have yet to give this year. This is 
a proud record, but let’s have those last 
few stragglers from last year so we can hit 
our quota 100 per cent. My sincere thanks 
to those who have given. 

It is most pleasing and gratifying to the 
Secretary to nave had so many complimen¬ 
tary remarks from classmates and members 
of their families on the notes in the Novem¬ 
ber Review. But remember that the only 
way we can keep up this interest is to have 
material from you fellows to make our 
column worth while. Frankly, I am run¬ 
ning out of letters that have come in with 
Alumni Fund checks, so from here on I must 
depend on you chaps for news about your¬ 
selves. Don’t be afraid to see your names in 
print. There are lots of your old friends 
who would like to read where you are, 
what you are doing, and something about 
your family. Loyal Alumni Fund contribu¬ 
tors and letter writers have supplied the 
newsy letters which follow. 

Ray Stringfield, 229 South Normandie 
Avenue, Los Angeles, wrote: ”My young¬ 
est daughter is just 18, and there goes my 
last income tax deduction for dependents. 
The other daughter is a junior at the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California and was a 
counselor at the scout camp at California 
State Redwood Park. My son Bob came 
home on leave after ^nding 17 months 
with his ship around Guadalcanal and the 
Coral Sea. He was wearing six battle stars, 
of which we are naturally proud. ... I 
am holding down the job of staff process 
engineer for the Consolidated Vultee Air¬ 
craft Corporation at Vultee Field, Calif. 
The aircraft industry is still very new and 
bubbling, and thinks that chemists and 
chemical engineers are a kind of poison, so 
we call ourselves process engineers and kid 
people into thinking we are useful. Anyhow, 
It's all very complicated, and the funny 


thing is that Ken Kahn is doing practically 
the same thing at Lockheed Aircraft. We’ll 
get this aircraft industry trained yet. . . . 
I can't get away from my hot-air habits. I 
gave the Faraday Lecture at Pasadena Junior 
College a month ago, and since then have 
talked to the California State Chamber of 
Commerce and to a couple of Kiwanis 
clubs on 'Materials for ’Today.’ All you 
have to do to interest people these days is 
to wave a plastic ammunition roller in the 
air or show a piece of Buna S and tell them 
that maybe they’ll have some tires next 
year. . . . I saw John Gallagher at the na¬ 
tional meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers here. He’s still with 
the Texas Company and is looking big and 
prosperous. He gave me a guest card, so I 
Sidn’t have to put the registration fee on 
my expense account.” 

The following letter from Loring Hay¬ 
ward was written longhand. (How’s that 
for interest?) I know you’ll agree with me 
that it is entertaining. Loring wrote: “Here 
I am, plugging away with Professor Bar- 
rows’ book on dams in front of me, design¬ 
ing a dam 80,0(X) feet high, to hold a reser¬ 
voir of 248,000,000 quarts, and I interrupt 
my work long enough to go see how many 
checks the mailman brought in, and what 
do I find? Two envelopes, one from friend 
Tom Hassett, collector of internal revenue 
for Massachusetts, reminding me of that 
unpaid balance, and another containing a 
second notice that I have not made a pay¬ 
ment to the Alumni Fund, with a note on 
the bottom saying, ‘Don’t let me down, 
Azel.’ What a shock! All the years I have 
been laboring under the delusion that my 
pennies went to support the Institute, not 
a smug bachelor who is unwilling to as¬ 
sume the responsibilities of raising a fam¬ 
ily. ... A year ago I started work in a 
bramble patch in Taunton, from which 
finally emerged Camp Myles Standish. I 
blush to reveal my title, but it was along 
Course XI lines. . . . 

”Our famiN became very much involved 
in the war effort. My wife ran the office in 
addition to her household tasks. My oldest 
son Loring, a lieutenant in the Navy, was 
in active service in the Pacific area before 
and including Pearl Harbor; son Richard is 
a first lieutenant in the Air Forces; daughter 
Barbara is working at the camp as blue¬ 
print operator; and young son, Robert, is 
living a life of neglect because of the ac¬ 
tivities of his elders. I have filled out many 
application blanks, but both the Army and 
the Navy have been blind to the sterling 
character they so blithely reject. One kindly 
squirt wrote: ’. . . hopes that you will be 
able to participate in one of the many 
civilian defense activities.’ Of course such 
a paragraph might be understandable for 
some of the dissipated members of the Class, 
but for a man of splendid physique and 
rugged health it is comparable to a kick in 
the back of the underwear. Well, the 
bramble patch, somehow or other, between 
the first of June and the first of October, 
1942, was ready to take troops, and work 
was completed on January 31, 1943. I re¬ 
turned to my office in March to resume 
Course I where I left off.” 

Frank Scully, running for councilor in 
Cambridge under Plan E, was unfortunately 
defeated. But he received a glowing write-up 
in the newspapers, and I’ll quote it for you 
in a future issue.—One of the commenta¬ 


tors on our December notes was Barbara 
Thomas, who said: "What is that 200- 
proof stuff, anyway? Sounds good to me. 
Charlie Williams must see quite a menagerie 
at times. Classes were carried on as usual at 
Technology on Thanksgiving Day, so I 
had to work, but I was glad to contribute 
this little bit to help end the war.” 

Another one of our classmates is doing 
his bit in uniform. See how Bill Brackett 
makes my job hard! But it’s all right with 
me as long as he sent his check. He wrote: 
”I guess I have seen enough of your 
methods, so I am enclosing my check. I 
wanted to see how much work you would 
do to get it, and how you would go about 
it. You did a good job. You may be inter¬ 
ested to know I have been in the Coast 
Guard Temporary Reserve for a couple of 
years. We used our own boats for the pa¬ 
trolling. Now Uncle Sam has given us 
Coast Guard Reserve boats to use. I gave 
two days a week and then became com¬ 
mander of our flotilla. In that capacity, I 
had to give seven days a week, so after 
several months I resigned and am now on a 
one-day basis. ... I was pleased to see 
George Rooney at the Engineers Club outing 
at Woodland recently and was glad to 
learn that he is back in Boston, to his satis¬ 
faction. My son quit M.I.T. and is in the 
Navy, but they are keeping him in the radio 
engineering schools, which is to my liking, 
but not so much to his. You probably for¬ 
got, but you and some of the boys were to 
let me know when I might expect you at 
my home for beer and pretzels. See if you 
can make it sometime.”—We'll try to 
arrange to accept Bill’s invitation for some 
of the Boston gang. 

Even our classmates’ wives are loyal to 
1915. Mrs. Hope Holway wrote the follow¬ 
ing splendid letter for Ilill, who is a con¬ 
sulting engineer and lives at 302 East 18th 
Street, Tulsa, Okla.: "I am going to write 
you a note about Bill, for I know he just 
won’t get to it and I think it is time that 
you had something from him. He is still 
consulting engineer for the western power 
division of the Federal Works Agency on 
the Pensacola Dam and the surrounding 
project. We have about finished the work. 
Remaining are some equipment in the sub¬ 
stations and some channel work below the 
dam. Our recent 100-year flood scoured out 
the spillway channel so thoroughly that 
final riprapping and control dikes can now 
be built. 'The war has lengthened our pro¬ 
gram here and extended it; the plant is run¬ 
ning full capacity and furnishing power to 
various war industries in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Bill has also completed the de¬ 
sign of the High Point hydroelectric project 
on the Yadkin River in North Carolina. 
Construction will probably not start be¬ 
fore the close of the war. We still have a 
force there completing land surveys. 

”Our field force here in Oklahoma is con¬ 
cerned now with the five-foot raise of the 
reservoir, which meant a whole resurvey of 
the lake shore and some railroad and high¬ 
way construction. This latter work is being 
carried out under a new contract with 'W. 
R. Holway and Associates,’ which is our 
family partnership, formed two years ago. 
It is made up of Bill and me and our two 
sons, Don [’42] and Bill [’43]. Don is an 
electrical engineer and has done much of 
the design and supervision work on the 
power house and substations for this proj- 
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ect and the electrical design for the High 
Point job. He is now working on the plans 
for the fifth unit in the power house here 
while he is waiting for the last equipment 
to arrive for the substations. Don was 
graduated from theUniversity of Chicago in 
physics and had almost completed his grad¬ 
uate work in Electrical Engineering at 
M.I.T. when we had to have him on the 
work here. His son, Donald Field Holway, 
born two months ago, is our first grand¬ 
child and of course is a wonder. Bill, Jr., 
was graduated from M.I.T. in February and 
had already enlisted in the Navy. He had 
his indoctrination at Tucson and now is 
studying naval architecture at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan. His rank is ensign. Our 
daughter’s husband is in the Radiation 
Laboratory at M.I.T. as one of their 
physicists. All of our children were married 
within one year, and we are very happy 
with our new children. 

"We still have our headquarters in 
Tulsa, but we live most of the time in what 
is left of our engineers’ camp on the shores 
of the lake which we built. Bill is also 
greatly interested in a ranch which he has 
started farther up the lake, and his pigs, 
steers, orchard, and sweet potatoes are as 
important to him now as his dams and 
transmission lines. He expects to contribute 
in a considerable measure to the solving of 
the winter food problem. We have a fine 
milk cow and a flock of good laying hens 
at the camp, too, so we do not worry as 
much about ration points as we used to." 

Supplementing his first letter telling of 
Ed Schoeppe’s death on October 18, Henry 
Daley wrote from Philadelphia: "... Ed 
had maintained his own architect’s office 
in Philadelphia for the past 25 years until 
recently when he joined the staff of Sharp 
and Dohme in Glen Olden, near Philadel¬ 
phia. He was quite happy in his new posi¬ 
tion and told me at our last meeting of his 
contacts with Peter Masucci, who is asso¬ 
ciated with the same company. Ed and I 
had lived in Elkins Park for the past 20 
years and were members of the same Ameri¬ 
can Legion post, he having been a first 
lieutenant in the Air Service in World War 
1. He is survived by his wife, Gertrude, 
and two daughters; Mary, a freshman at 
Wilson College, and Carol, a senior at 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park.” 

Remember, help Azel with some letters 
for the class notes — or else I — Azel W. 
Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, Brook¬ 
line 46, Mass. 

1916 

Henry Shepard, a lieutenant commander, 
comes to our rescue, enabling us to main¬ 
tain our record of not missing an issue of 
The Review with some interesting class 
notes. For some reason or other, Henry felt 
called upon to write the following com¬ 
munication, which is somewhat cut from 
the original version: "As Ordnance officer 
on the base, I live in special quarters with 
four other officers. These quarters are as¬ 
signed to me and I can invite such other 
officers in to live with me as I may see fit. 
. . . The house is a one-story affair with a 
large screened-in porch on three sides. The 
bedrooms have latticework walls on two 
sides, opening onto the screened porch, so 
that there is always a good free passage of 
air. Cooking is done with an electric stove. 
We have spacious grounds outside the 


house, with grapefruit and lime trees, and 
several trees that are in more or less con¬ 
stant bloom with white and red flowers. 
In front, we have a number of rosebushes 
which are in constant bloom. In back, we 
have a large vegetable garden, where we 
grow our own tomatoes, lettuce, carrots, 
beets, okra, string beans, shell beans, and 
so on Cright now we are enjoying our own 
asparagus). Behind the garden we have a 
large chicken yard where we have about 
15 hens and are able to have fresh eggs for 
breakfast. To keep our establishment clean 
and in running order, w'e have one Chinese 
cook, named Hang; a Chinese gardener, 
named Yu Yow; and a house cleanup man, 
named Chang Nam. 

"We get up a little after seven and, 
fore we are fully dressed, go out into the 
kitchen and give our breakfast order to 
Hang, so that he will have everything on 
the table when we are ready to eat. Fresh 
oranges are rather scarce; hence we usually 
have canned fruit juice. Thus far, our break¬ 
fast menu always has included bacon. Be¬ 
cause there are no cows in this section of the 
country, we get our milk from a mechanical 
cow. No, I don’t mean canned milk, I 
mean a mechanical cow where powdered 
milk, butter, and fresh water are mixed to¬ 
gether mechanically. The result tastes some¬ 
what different from fresh milk at home. 
However, it is much better than the canned 
variety. These mechanical units are now 
being made in a small size so that on board 
a destroyer the men can get this fresh me¬ 
chanical milk. 

"Breakfast over, we get to our work at 
eight o’clock in the morning and continue 
until noon. Lunch is from twelve until one 
and then we work from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
As Ordnance officer, I have a large private 
office, next to which is another office 
where I have a chief civilian clerk and one 
yeoman. . . . Moving around as I do in 
my work gives me plenty of exercise, but I 
go out and play golf several times a week, 
late in the afternoon. We have a very good 
nine-hole course here. When I leave the 
office at 4:30, I can usually get in five or 
six holes before dinner. 

"After dinner, one can go to the movies, 
which are held at an open-air lyceum where 
it is always cool in the evening, even during 
the summer months. There is a new pro¬ 
gram each night. As you can well imagine, 
some of the films are rather old in order to 
keep up this change of schedule each night. 
However, since 1 never went to the movies 
in the States, they are all new to me. If one 
doesn’t care to go to the movies, there is a 
very good library with all of the latest 
periodicals and recent books which are 
sent here from the States. About once a 
month, the United Service Organizations 
have a show here which is always very 
well received as it gives the boys a chance 
to see what the female of the species looks 
like. The only women who are allowed 
here on the base are the eight nurses at¬ 
tached to the hospital. 

"Sunday office hours are from 8:00 to 
1:C0 P.M. There usually isn’t very much 
going on at the office on Sunday, so I slide 
out and go to church, which lasts about an 
hour. The church, like everything else 
here on the base, is very new and quite 
attractive. It has a good electric organ and 
the minister is a two-fisted fighter if there 
ever was one. 


"Once each week I take my turn in being 
the station duty officer. As such, I am sec¬ 
ond in command to the commanding officer 
here at the naval station. . . . Whoever 
chose this locality for a naval base did a 
particularly good job, as it is much better 
than most tropical climates. We get very 
little rain. Even in the summer months, it 
did not get hotter than 92 degrees, and 
there was always a breeze which made it 
possible for one to get cooled off if one 
could get into the shade. Right now it is 
usually 85 during the day and 75 at night, 
so that we never have to wear a coat and 
have been plenty warm at night with only 
a sheet over us. Even though it is compara¬ 
tively dry here, we have to keep an in¬ 
candescent light burning in our clothes 
closets all the time in order to keep the 
dampness out. Otherwise, clothes would 
mildew very rapidly and spoil. It isn’t wise 
to let dirty laundry lie around too long, 
but this is no problem as we have a first- 
class Chinese laundry here which gives 
four-day service. 

"Minor purchases are made from the 
three Ships Service Stores on the base. Each 
of them carries a complete line of toilet 
articles, writing paper, ink, watches, uni¬ 
forms, and all kinds of novelties. What 
you may not be able to find in one can 
usually be found in another. We have an 
excellent hospital here with first-class doc¬ 
tors and dentists available on call. 

"Our Chinese cook. Hang, is quite a 
character. He comes from Canton, having 
left his wife and baby boy there in 1927. 
He is a good cook. His writing is in the 
form of printing, so he makes out his daily 
requisition for food by referring to a printed 
list which he has made from copying the 
names of cans, bottles, and so on. In this 
way he specifies so many cans of tomato 
soup, so many pounds of flour, butter, and 
so on. . . . We pay Hang fifty-three dol¬ 
lars a month for cooking and waiting on 
the table. He does not trust banks, so car¬ 
ries all of his money in a purse in his hip 
pocket. . . .’’ — Jambs A. Burbank, Sec¬ 
retary, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Steven R. Berke, Asso¬ 
ciate Secretary, Coleman Brothers Corpora¬ 
tion, 245 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

1917 

Thanks go to Ted Bernard for most of the 
notes this month — not that he wrote 
them, but with gracious self-sacrifice he al¬ 
lowed me to use these facts gleaned from a 
local dinner on November 19. His own 
notes will appear next month. Apparently 
he had so much material in sight that he 
could afford to be generous. | 

President McNeill urged that local sec¬ 
tions get together without waiting for the 
spring reunions, and one Henry E. Strout, 
New England manager for California Pack¬ 
ing Sales Company, accepted and carried 
through the suggestion. Twenty-eight at¬ 
tended, including Horace Ford, honorary 
member of 1917. The meeting was bright¬ 
ened at one period by a contribution from 
the Class of’15, when Frank Scully was 
good enough to leave his guests elsewhere 
in the hotel and to play the piano for 
Louis Wyman and other songbiras. It will 
be recalled that ’15 has figured in other ’17 
gatherings in the past. 

Among those not present were Lucius 
Hill, who was attending a father-and-son 
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dinner; Bill Bealer, who is living in Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn.; Bill Mdy, who was out of the 
country; and Major Walter Harrington, 
who was reported in the Air Forces over¬ 
seas. Jim Flaherty, who is at the Bethlehem 
Steel shipyard in Hingham, reported hav¬ 
ing seen Howard Hutchinson, who could 
not come because he was en route to New 
York to meet his wounded son who had 
been torpedoed in the Mediterranean. 

The attendance did include Sidney S. 
Batchelder, Rudolph Beaver, Kenneth E. 
Bell, Ted Bernard, Kenneth M. Childs, 
Harold V. Chisholm, Clarence Cochrane, 
Irving B. Crosby, William F. Dean, Arthur 
D. Dickson, Joseph E. Doherty, Roland H. 
Eaton, James C. Flaherty, Hartley B. Gard¬ 
ner, Philip E. Hulburd, Harold A. Knapp, 
H. E. Lobdell, John A. Lunn, Raymond E. 
McDonald, William W. Rausch, Gordon 
W. Russell, Lewis P. Sanborn, Raymond 
Stevens, Julius L. Wettlaufer, Edwin M. 
Woodward, and Louis E. Wyman. 

Everyone present spoke — from I. B. 
Crosby, who said his geological work for 
the armed forces was too secret even to 
whisper about, to Colonel Wettlaufer, 
regional field officer for the War Man¬ 
power Commission and personal repre¬ 
sentative for General Hershey in New Eng¬ 
land. Wettlaufer spoke at length on the 
subject of man power and management. 

Art Dickson and Ted Bernard are both 
associated with the War Production Board 
in New England. — H. E. Lobdell said 
that his war assignments were so new that 
he suspected he had greater familiarity 
with any other person’s job than his own 
and offered to swap for the duration. There 
were no takers! — Ray Blanchard was un¬ 
able to attend but was reported recently 
elected a director of the Norfolk and Ded¬ 
ham Mutual Fire Insurance Company. — 
Ken Bell had little to say for himself but 
noted that Barney Dodge had recently sent 
to McGraw-Hill the manuscript of his 
new book on thermodynamics. 

Bill Rausch is president of a company 
making homes on a mass-production basis. 
He promised that comfortable, insulated, 
and well-heated homes, ready for occupancy, 
could be bought after the war for $2,500, 
which would mean that men with fairly 
low incomes could then own their own 
homes. The houses are sent out by trucks 
from the factories and can be erected within 
a week of the time the order is taken. The 
purchaser must own only the lot, as pay¬ 
ment for the house itself can be arranged on 
a time basis over a period of 20 years. 

Toastmaster Strout urged that everyone 
resent write to Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
. Conaty, United States Army, who is in¬ 
terned on the Philippine Islands. The ad¬ 
dress is Military Camp No. 1, Care of Japa¬ 
nese Red Cross, Tokyo, Japan, via New 
York City, New York, U.S.A. Fifteen 
words should be the maximum, and ob¬ 
viously no mention should be made of the 
war and certainly not of Japan if the letter 
is expected to pass censorship. 

Official word that Tom O’Brien died as 
a Japanese prisoner came shortly after the 
last notes were prepared. Notice of his 
death appeared in the “M.I.T. Men at 
War" page of the November Review. 

The Class has always claimed as one of 
its members Forrest P. Sherman of Melrose, 
who has made a great name for himself in 
his various Navy assignments, including 

Remember the Date — 


the command of the carrier Wasp. He was 
credited with saving the lives of 130 officers 
and men when the carrier was torpedoed in 
the Solomons. Sherman attended M.I.T. 
for only a short period prior to his appoint¬ 
ment to Annapolis in 1914. He was grad¬ 
uated from the academy in 1917 and was 
top man in his Class. He has now been 
named a rear admiral. 

Foreign Affairs for April included an ar¬ 
ticle by Edward Warner, entitled, "Future 
Controls over German Aviation.” — Re¬ 
cent address changes of interest include 
that of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Dunham and 
the Dunham twins to Wellesley Hills. 
Lieutenant Colonel Alvah E. Moody is 
back in Denver. 

Ted Bernard has circularized and threat¬ 
ened with blackmail several members of the 
Class whose replies should make most in¬ 
teresting reading next month. — Raymond 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Philip E. Hulburd, 
Assistant Secretary, Phillips Exeter Acad¬ 
emy, Exeter, N.H. 

1919 

Here it is 1944, our 25th-reunion year. 
The Institute has decided to continue its 
regular graduating exercises. However, 
since it is graduating two classes in 1944 

— one in February and the other in October 

— our 25-year reunion does not have to 
take place in June, as has been the previous 
custom. 

This shift enables the Class to have its 
reunion, say, the last week of July or the 
first week of August at some central point 
for the majority of the Class, such as 
Connecticut. Definite plans and arrange¬ 
ments will be announced shortly. We now 
have 45 questionnaires answered for the 
reunion biography and should like to have 

uestionnaires, photos, and bonds imme- 

iately in order to allow time for incor¬ 
porating them in this publication. Your 
Secretary appreciates the co-operation of 
the various committees who have been 
working on this reunion. The Class had a 
dinner meeting at Karl F. Rodgers’ home, 
286 West 11th Street, New York City, on 
November 19, for reunion discussions. 
Present at this meeting were Alexis R. 
Wiren, Fred J. Given, Bernard S. Cole¬ 
man, Herman A. Herzog, and Eugene R. 
Smoley. 

E. H. Lawton is president and treasurer 
of the Hartsville Oil Mill at Hartsville, 
S.C. He is also president and treasurer of 
the Greenville Cotton Oil Mill at Green¬ 
ville, S.C., and treasurer and general man¬ 
ager of the Palmetto Oil Company at 
Bishopville, S.C. — Bertram H. Southwick 
of 37 Elvir Street, East Lynn, Mass., 
writes that he is very much loaded down 
with war work. —• Alan Richards of 340 
Common Street, Belmont, Mass., wrote in 
regarding the reunion. 

Alexis R. Wiren, 55 West Islip Road, 
Babylon, N.Y., is assistant superintendent 
of the group department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. He has been active 
as the executive director of the Russian 
Student Fund, which he organized and ad¬ 
ministered and which has been the means 
of aiding more than 600 students in their 
training in United States colleges and uni¬ 
versities. 

The following address changes have been 
reported since the last Review: Max Kno- 


bel's business address is now 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge. — Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry S. Derby has an A.P.O address. — 
Raymond G. Lafean’s new business address 
is 2344 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith is medical 
director of the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation 
at 565 Park Avenue, New York City. He 
is a member of the committee on neuro¬ 
psychiatry of the National Research Coun¬ 
cil and also a member of the council’s 
committee on selection and training of 
aircraft pilots. C. C. Likins writes from 
Kansas City, Mo., where he is with the 
Bermingham and Prosser Company, paper 
merchants. Paul F. Swasey continues nis 
association with the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company in Norfolk, Va. 

The New York Herald Tribune carried the 
sad news of the death of Robert F. Morri¬ 
son, which occurred on October 16. He had 
been a lieutenant colonel of the United 
States Army Ordnance Department since 
1941, on leave of absence as president of the 
Hastings Pavement Company. He died at 
his home, 32 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, 

N. Y , at the age of 47. Morrison was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1918 
and received his degree in mechanical en¬ 
gineering from M.I.T. 

Fred R. Hewes, captain. Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, writes: "I was 
happy to find that Paul Swasey still lives 
here in Norfolk. Mrs. Hewes and I had the 
pleasure of having dinner with him and 
his wife and family several weeks ago. I 
hope that the reunion will go on as planned 
and that I shall be able to attend.” Fred is 
at present public works officer. Naval 
Operating Base, Norfolk, Va., and Fifth 
Naval District. 

Edward Adams Richardson, 1102 Linden 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa., is just finishing a 
report to the advisory committee on long- 
span suspension bridges. Bureau of Public 
Roads. "It covers the oscillations and fail¬ 
ure of suspension bridges and shows how 
basic aerodynamics may be applied directly 
to the problem,” he says. "It is possible to 
estimate wind speeds at which vibration 
can occur, and show factors determining 
whether a possible period will materialize 
and whether failure may occur. The report 
was originally commented on favorably by 

O. H. Ammann and by the late Leon Mois- 
seiff. It now goes to the analysis commit¬ 
tee for consideration. A relatively small 
amount of wind tunnel work and some 
further studies should make calculations of 
that sort routine. Two inventions are de¬ 
scribed, both mine — one for cheaply 
stiffening bridges to prevent the rise of os¬ 
cillations and thereby avoid failure, the 
other to introduce larger amounts of damp¬ 
ing into the structure to reduce the tendency 
to oscillations. The former has been inde¬ 
pendently invented by David B. Steinman 
of New York and will be substantially 
applied in the repairs to the Deer Isle 
(Maine) bridge which nearly failed last 
winter and was severely damaged." 

In his note Richardson included the 
information that Ralph Cartwright lives at 
the Allerton House, 143 East 39th Street, 
New York City, and that he is vice-presi¬ 
dent of an insurance company specializing 
in steel plants. 

Roger T. Hall w-rites from Vallejo, 
Calif., as follows: "As my Army career in 
1918 was too brief, I started in early in 1943 
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as a lieutenant commander in the Civil En¬ 
gineer Corps. ...” 

Art Blake, who lives at 3515 South Wake¬ 
field Street, Arlington, Va., was in New 
York and phoned me on the 12th of Novem¬ 
ber. He is in the Pentagon Building, Arling¬ 
ton, Va., where he is a major in the supply 
division of the Air Forces. 

Royden L. Burbank, whose home ad¬ 
dress is 39 Tennyson Street, Somerville, 
Mass., writes: “I enjoy The Review notes. 
I wish I had something of interest to send 
you for them. Many of the fellows are 
doing some very important work in the 
war effort. Your work is in a line where the 
contribution must be big, too. I hope to see 
you some time when you are up this way. 
I’m not sure whether 1 can get to the re¬ 
union, but I will try to do so if things work 
out right for it.” — Eugene R. Smolby, 
Secntary, The Lummus Company, 420 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. George 
W. McCreery, Assistant Secretaty, 131 
Clarendon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1921 

Best wishes for the New Year. May your 
accomplishments toward victory be so out¬ 
standing and so speedily attained that you 
have time to write your Assistant Secretary 
what's going on chez. vous and with the 
visiting Beaver. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dugald C. Jackson, 
Jr., VI-A, and Mrs. Jackson are grand¬ 
parents. Dugald Caleb Jackson, 4th, ar¬ 
rived on September 4, and Dugald C. 
Jackson, 3d, ’40, and Mrs. Jackson are re¬ 
ceiving congratulations at Portsmouth, 
N.H., where young Jackson — who is a 
lieutenant, junior grade — has been as¬ 
signed to the industrial department of the 
Navy Yard since finishing the graduate 
course in naval architecture at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. 

Dugie’s second son, David, ensign in the 
Navy, was at the Mine Warfare School, 
Yorktown, Va., and has now been assigned 
to the research laboratory of the Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance in Washington, D.C., 
under Commander Ralph D. Bennett of the 
M.I.T. staff. 

Dugie continues as executive officer of 
the instrument department at the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, engaged in the manufacture 
of equipment for army ordnance. Colonel 
Franklin Mitchell, X, heads the develop¬ 
ment and design section of the same group. 
Dugie reports a recent contact with George 
E. Shoemaker, Jr., VI, of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. We suggest that visitors 
to Philadelphia seek out Dugie at Quarters 
6 at the arsenal and deliver congratulations 
in person. On behalf of the many of us who 
were privileged to study under Professor 
D. C. Jackson, congratulations and good 
wishes are also directed to him at his home 
in Cambridge. 

Larry Conant, XV, Adjutant General’s 
Office, Washington, D.C., shares the vital 
statistics laurels with the Jackson and 
Zoller families in having passed the cigars 
about a year and a half ago on the arrival 
of a son. Bill, the eldest boy, entered the 
Institute with the class of 2-46. George, 
who is 15, and Peggy, 14, help with the 
annual football ana baseball coaching and 
the organization of the various "Dad’s” 
clubs which Larry somehow manages to 
include in the hours after he emerges from 
the puzzling Pentagon. 


S. Paul Johnston, II, is Washington 
manager of Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

— Clark Greene, X, has returnM to the 
New York area after having been located 
for some time in Toronto. He is with the 
M. W. Kellogg Company and lives in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. — Paul L. Hanson, II, has 
deserted Buffalo after all these years and is 
now in Detroir, Mich., where his address 
is 248C Bellevue Avenue. Eliot Underhill, 
X, recently appointed general plant super¬ 
intendent of the new mill of the Man¬ 
ganese Ore Company, writes that his new 
address is 2027 Vallejo Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. — Reginald W. King, VI, has 
returned to the United States from the 
Bahamas and can be reached at 1531 Catalo- 
kia Avenue, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Those of the Class in service now number 
96 in the Army and 33 in the Navy, or 14.5 
per cent of the total registration during our 
undergraduate years. Changes in rank and 
new commissions are listed in the "M.I.T. 
Men at War” section of The Review. 

We must be brief to conserve paper, but 
there won’t be any notes at all unless you 
include a resolution to write now. Use V 
mail, air mail, or just a penny postal — this 
minute while you’re in the mood. — Ray¬ 
mond A. St. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Manches¬ 
ter, Conn. Carole A. Clarke, Assistant 
Secretary, Federal Telephone and Radio Cor¬ 
poration, lOCX) Passaic Avenue, East 
Newark, N.J. 

1922 

The importance of woman power in the 
war effort is brought out by the announce¬ 
ment that Frances H. Clark, metallurgist 
for the Western Union Company, New 
York City, is serving as an engineer at the 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia for two 
days each week. — Colonel Abraham G. 
Silverman, XV, formerly stationed at the 
headquarters of the First Corps Area, is 
now supply officer at the Army’s general 
headquarters for the Southwest Pacific atea. 

— Jerome Meier, VI, formerly with the 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, has been named 
electrical engineer for United Electronics 
Company of Newark, N.J. 

Edwin Terkelsen should be delegated to 
run the next reunion. Ed headed the execu¬ 
tive committee of 33 citizens who ran Hal¬ 
loween parties for 12,000 children of Greater 
Boston. These pupils of the public, private, 
and parochial schools gathered at schools, 
churches, and clubs throughout the city 
for the occasion, which was underwritten 
by the chamber of commerce, the city 
recreation department, the parent-teacher 
association, and 60 civic clubs. The entire 
project was pronounced an outstanding 
success, and the gates, fences, piazza fur¬ 
niture, and doorbells of Boston did not take 
the beating that they had in former years. 

The drama for the month is furnished by 
Lieutenant Colonel Richards J. Bard, who 
has returned to his home in Wayne, Pa., 
for a furlough after nearly three years in the 
Far East. On arriving in the United States, 
Colonel Bard found that Mrs. Bard was on 
a vacation in New England at some un¬ 
known destination. The Red Cross was en¬ 
listed to aid the colonel in communicating 
with her. Fortunately, he was successfuL 
Later Dick visited Charlie Locke’96 and 
told him that he had cabled Mrs. Bard be¬ 
fore he left the Pacific district but arrived 


home before the cable did. Let’s hope he 
will be around at one of our meetings to 
tell us some of his experiences. — Clayton 
D. Grover, Secretary, Whitehead Metal 
Products Company, Inc., 303 West Tenth 
Street, New York, N.Y. Whitworth Fer¬ 
guson, Assistant Secretary, Ferguson Electric 
Construction Company, 204 Oak Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

1923 

Walter A. Metcalf, as exchange officer for 
United States Army forces in the Far East, 
operates all the post exchanges scattered 
wherever American soldiers are stationed in 
Australia and New Guinea. A press release 
from the General Headquarters, Southwest 
Pacific area, somewhere in Australia, sum¬ 
marizes Walt’s recent career by reporting 
that he was directing the operating work 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
in New England when he joined the Navy 
as a lieutenant commander in 1941. Soon 
after Pearl Harbor, he was assigned to 
duty with the Army in Australia. In July, 
1942, he resigned from the Navy to accept 
a commission as lieutenant colonel in the 
Army. He then became chief of procurement 
for the general purchasing agent for all 
United States forces in the Southwest 
Pacific theater, taking over the exchange 
service early in 1943. His most recent as¬ 
signment is that of acting special services 
officer for that area. He moved to Wellesley, 
Mass., in 1941, where Mrs. Metcalf and a 
son live at present. 

W. E. R. Coveil, promoted to the rank of 
major general in October, was the subject 
of a thumbnail sketch in the Washington 
Star of August 8, in which his name was 
linked with that of Lieutenant General 
Brehon B. Somervell and J. Edgar Hoover 
as former classmates at Central High 
School. When he was promoted to briga¬ 
dier general, he was assigned as director of 
the fuels and lubricants division of the Of¬ 
fice of the Quartermaster General. A news 
story with a November 16 date line from 
New Delhi, India, reports his arrival there 
to assume command of the United States 
Service of Supply Division in that area. 
While he would not elaborate on his new 
duties, he commented, it is reported, that 
the High Command considered the South¬ 
east Asia theater one of the most important 
at this time. 

Colonel A. B. Johnson is now director of 
internal security for the Office of the Pro¬ 
vost Marshal General, Washington, D.C. 
— I ran into C. S. Keevil in Washington in 
November. He is professor of chemical en¬ 
gineering at Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., and is currently at Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md., on an assignment for the 
National Defense Research Committee. — 
Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, 457 Washing¬ 
ton Street, Braintree 84, Mass. John M. 
Keck, Assistant Secretary, 101 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Bloomfield, N.J. 

1924 

Frank Barrett sent the following news 
from New York City: "Rock Hereford has 
temporarily given up his investment busi¬ 
ness and is running a department of a Re¬ 
public Steel shipbuilding plant in Los 
Angeles. He started as an exciter. Italked 
with Archie Carothers and learned he is 
busy with war materials for aircraft fac¬ 
tories. Coming east across the desert, Mrs. 
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Barrett and I stopped at a small town called 
Banning and visited with Bill Correale, 
who was there with the Army Engineers. 
He looked fit after a spell in the hospital. 
Bill said Wink Quarles was then at a camp 
on the West Coast. I learned in November 
that Don Moore had moved from Camp 
Edwards in Massachusetts to a Los Angeles 
post. At last reports, Quarles and Moore 
were lieutenant colonels. Chris Conway 
transferred to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in New York this fall, 
after many years with the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company." 

George Parker can now be addressed at 
Brunswick Road, Rural Delivery 3, Troy, 
N.Y. He writes: “My wife had a baby girl 
on November 3. From my first marriage, I 
have two children and an adopted son, now 
all grown up, but this is Madeline’s first 
child and we are both delighted. I left 
Boston last April to direct industrial en¬ 
gineering for Cluett-Peabody and Company 
(Arrow shirts}. We have a nice little home 
in beautiful country. Frank Warren stopped 
in for lunch about midsummer.” 

From Anatole Gruehr comes news that 
Greg Shea is back in New York and is now 
production manager for Electronic Indus¬ 
tries, Ltd. Gruehr wrote: "Greg looks well 
and has acquired some of the distinguished 
appearance that characterizes Frank Bar¬ 
rett.” 

Thanks to Charles E Locke’96, Alumni 
Secretary, we learn that Don Kennedy has 
been transferred from the Pittsburgh station 
of the Bureau of Mines to Washington to 
take charge of the metal mining section of 
the mineral production security division of 
the bureau. — Don Fife is now in New 
York in the engineering department of the 
United States Rubber Company. Ray 
Lehrer has moved from West Newton, 
Mass., to Washington, D.C. Elmer Brug- 
mann is now at the University of Chicago, 
where he is connected with the metallurgi¬ 
cal laboratory. Alexander Liff has moved 
from Pittsburgh to Burlingame, Calif. Jack 
Parsons has left Buffalo for Arlington, Va. 

The latest news from Chick Kane on 
Alumni Fund progress brings the good news 
that on October 30 the Class was already 
ahead of last year in amount of contribu¬ 
tions. Quota standings for ’24 show that 
we have reached 67 per cent of our quota for 
the number of contributions and 50 per cent 
of our dollar quota. — Francis A. Bar¬ 
rett, General Secretary, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. Georoe W. Knight, Assistant 
Secretary, 36 Arden Road, Watertown 72, 
Mass. 

1925 

Last month I said that "if the letters and 
clippings continued to come in,” there 
would be ’25 notes in every issue of this 
volume. Being on a new job gives me even 
less time than usual to correspond with 
classmates, so the letters will have to be to 
a large extent self-starting. Except to give 
my new permanent address, 1 have but one 
item this month, a letter from Ted Butler, 
a lieutenant commander, who wrote from 
the Pacific theater last April. I had it in 
time to include in last month’s Review, but 
(with apologies to Ted) I have to report 
that it was temporarily mislaid. He wrote: 
"It isn’t very often that I have taken pen 
in hand in the last, I hate to say how many, 
years, but my February Review caught up 


with me in my Southwest Pacific tropical 
paradise and (much to my horror) I found 
myself listed as being in the Army. 1 haven’t 
anything against the other branches of the 
armed services — but the old school tie 
you know. For the sake of the record, let 
me say that I have been afloat and ashore 
since June, 1942, in the Civil Engineer 
Corps (which by the grace of something in¬ 
cludes electrical engineers) or, colloquially, 
the Seabees. 

"Life is interesting and there is usually 
something doing a fair share of the 24 
hours, though the United Service Organi¬ 
zations haven’t caught up with us as yet. 
Engineering on an advanced base is some¬ 
what different from what it is indicated to 
be in the average textbook or as I have 
found it in civilian Jife, but it can all be 
chalked up as good experience, I expect. 
Hope all is well on your end." 

My new mailing address, given below, is 
located about one mile southwest of the 
separation of Alternate United States Route 
67 and Illinois Route 111, in the town in¬ 
dicated. I am about 20 miles outside St. 
Louis. Members of the Class passing 
through are welcome. — Hollis F. Ware, 
General Secretary, 410 Prospect Street, Wood 
River, Ill. 

1926 

Congratulations to the following officers 
upon their promotion to the ranks indi¬ 
cated: Major Robert W. Rogers, Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Robert E. Mattson, Colonel 
Edward J. McGrew, Jr., Colonel Earl S. 
Gruver, Lieutenant Colonel Maurice L. 
Ash, Jr., Major T. Hooker Barry, and 
Major Joseph D. Bates, Jr. 

Malcolm A. Jenckes has been appointed 
manager of the special risks department of 
the Security Insurance Group of New 
Haven. After leaving the Institute, Jenckes 
was employed by the Grinnell Company 
and subsequently by the safety and fire 
protection division of the Du Pont com¬ 
pany. Since 1931 he has been identified 
with the western regional office of the 
Western Factory Insurance Association in 
Chicago. 

Evan F. Wilson, chief metallurgist for 
the Babcock and Wilcox Corporation, 
Barberton, Ohio, has been appointed chair¬ 
man of a technical subcommittee on heat- 
and corrosion-resistant products to work 
with the ferrous foundry industry advisory 
committee to the War Production Board. 
— A. E. Cameron, Deputy Minister of 
Mines of Nova Scotia and Vice-president 
of the Mining Society of Nova Scotia, has 
fully recovered from his long illness earlier 
in the year which kept him confined for 
several weeks in the Royal Victoria Hos¬ 
pital at Montreal. He is now back at work 
in Halifax. — Roger Macdonald has 
changed his address from Fort Madison, 
Iowa, to 5 Holmes Court, Glenbrook, 
Conn. 

The Secretary regrets to report the death 
on April 5 of Charles G. Shmidt, who 
was in the Course in Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing. — James R. Killian, Jr., General Sec¬ 
retary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

1934 

We received from Brad Ellenwood a 
newsy letter which breaks a long silence 
from the brethren. It is encouraging to 


know that at least one member of the Class 
does not have a paralyzed hand. On Octo¬ 
ber 30, he wrote the following: "I haven’t 
seen anything about the Class in The Re¬ 
view for many issues. I expect it’s because 
guys like me don’t bother to drop a line 
once in a while. It is tough, though, to 
find any spare time in which one feels like 
writing a letter. ... I am still with the 
Lukas-Harold Corporation, Indianapolis, 
helping to make precision instruments for 
the Navy at the naval ordnance plant here. 
Uncle Sam seems to feel I’m more valuable 
here than out where things are really 
tapping. (The Seabees are calling, though.) 
The firm has changed my job from plant 
engineer, in charge of plant operation and 
maintenance, to project engineer, super¬ 
vising the job of putting some new instru¬ 
ments into production, with such acces¬ 
sory jobs as handling the construction of a 
recreation area and park on an 80-acre 
farm, and the formation of an optics de¬ 
partment and an optics inspection and 
testing group. We now have several M.I.T. 
men in the organization here. Among these 
are B. R. Haueisen’23 and Virgil Otto’43. 

"I heard from Robert M. Becker re¬ 
cently. In fact, he was considering joining 
our organization before he went with 
Raytheon in Watertown, Mass. Strange, 
but he’s another Course XVII construction 
man who is now in manufacturing — in 
fact, in project engineering work. Bob’s 
little girl is a whiz now. I’ve been plan¬ 
ning to look up Sam Crew, XVlI, in 
Cincinnati. We were going to go to ]3ev- 
erly Hills, the famous midwestern night 
spot, but gas rationing changed all that. 

I hope everything is going all right with 
you. Maybe others will be shamed into 
writing, as I was, and then we shall be 
able to read something about our class¬ 
mates.” 

The Secretary ran into Les Doten at a 
meeting of the American Management As¬ 
sociation in New York last November. 
He is now with the Johns-Manville Cor¬ 
poration and is working on their budge¬ 
tary control at the New York office. There 
are now two young Dotens: William Les¬ 
lie, 3d, age two years, and Diane, age six 
months. Les says to tell his old friends to 
look him up if they are in the vicinity of 
New York. His address is 16 Rockland 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. — John G. 
Callan, Jr., General Secretary, 184 Ames 
Street, Sharon, Mass. Robert C. Becker, 
Assistant Secretary, Special Service Force, 
care of Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 

1935 

It is now the better part of a year since 
our Acting Secretary has raised his ugly 
ead (which is now hanging in shame) 
and moved toward the typewriter. He can 
hope only that everybody has been busy 
enough to know how he feels. During 
these lean months we have been collecting 
a smattering of news. A large part of it has 
unfortunately been gleaned from the papers 
rather than from personal letters, so how 
about a little more co-operation? Any 
artist needs inspiration. 

The social columns report the following 
weddings: Evengela Sandys to Lieutenant 
Colonel John R. Burton, Jr., in London; 
Anna Trivelli to W. Gregg Fry, a lieu¬ 
tenant, junior grade, in the Naval Reserve; 
Maren Lee to John C. Quinn, also a lieu- 
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tenant in the Naval Reserve; Evelyn Haley 
to Vinton Ulrich; and Janet Post to Paul 
Herkart. The engagement of Madeline 
Hamersma to Duane Davis, and that of 
Jane Noble to Rodney W. King have been 
announced. Finally, Ralph Stockmayer and 
Deborah Lynn Nelson were born last 
summer. 

Tt would be nice, but a tough job, to 
give in this column the ranks and promo¬ 
tions of all our servicemen, so we refer you 
to The Review’s tabulation on the M.t.T. 
Men at War page, on which are also 
listed decorations and citations. We’d like, 
however, to mention that Walter R. Daley, 
a lieutenant, junior grade, has been com¬ 
mended for "outstanding devotion to 
duty” as commanding officer of a naval 
armed guard on a merchant ship repeatedly 
subjected to enemy bombing. 

On the home front, we have heard that 
Beverly Dudley, our outstanding scientific 
author, has become western editor of 
Electronics, having previously been manag¬ 
ing editor. Earle Megathlin is now assist¬ 
ant purchasing agent in the radio division 
of Westinghouse and is stationed in Balti¬ 
more. Fred Haigh, after a term as chief of 
the Office of Price Administration’s chemi¬ 
cal and drug division in the New York 
regional area, is now with the Botany 
Worsted Mills in Passaic, N. J. Your 
Acting Secretary has moved from Columbia 
back to Technology, where he now wears 
the disguise of an assistant professor in the 
Department of Chemistry. 

Arthur Zich wins the gold-plated cuspi¬ 
dor for excellence in personal correspond¬ 
ence. Zich, a lieutenant in the Signal 
Corps, was stationed in Asbury Park when 
he wrote. He reported that Bob Leventhal 
is working as a civilian in the Boston Navy 
Yard, or at least that he was until he broke 
a leg while patriotically bicycling to work. 

At the halfway mark in the 1943-1944 
Alumni Fund campaign, our Class had not 
yet reached its quota of subscribers. We 
must have a few rich men in the Class, 
though, because the amount contributed 
was relatively more impressive than the 
number of donors. Anybody who has seen 
the Institute at work during the war will 
agree that it deserves the support of each 
one of us. Send that contribution today! 
— Walter H. Stockmayer, Acting General 
Secretary, Room 6-227, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. Dudley A. Williams, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 6-127, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

1937 

The news of the death of John Gander 
on October 10 at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
was hardly believable. I contacted Walt 
Blake, who wrote: "John’s death was a 
sudden blow to all his associates. His 
funeral was a military one, with burial in 
Arlington Cemetery. John had just been 
promoted to major and he had been mar¬ 
ried quite recently.” 

John’s father, who is registrar of the 
New York Military Academy at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, has established the Major 
John H. Gander Memorial Scholarship at 
the academy. Brigadier General D. Arm¬ 
strong, commanding officer at Aberdeen, 
in a letter to him, said: "lam greatly im¬ 
pressed and delighted with the appro¬ 
priateness of establishing a scholarship at 
the New York Military Academy to be 


known as the Major John H. Gander 
Memorial Scholarship. No young officer 
of our new Army served more faithfully, 
more efficiently, and more loyally than 
did your son, and the boy who wins this 
scholarship should know the type of man 
who has given his name to the scholarship 
under which he is obtaining his education." 

Walt Blake also mentioned in his letter 
that Harry Goodwin, a captain, is still at 
the training center in Aberdeen, that 
Jack Robbins, a major, is still the anti¬ 
aircraft gun expert there, and that Quen¬ 
tin Berg, also a major, is around occasion¬ 
ally but is stationed at the Tank-Automo¬ 
tive Center in Detroit. — Winthrop A. 
Johns, General Secretary, 34 Mali Drive, 
North Plainfield, N. J. Philip H. Peters, 
Assistant Secretary, 159 Glen Road, Welles¬ 
ley Farms 82, Mass. 

1939 

As ’39 breaks into print again (finally), 
the first item reports that Nick Shouma- 
toff has a new baby, of whom he is very 
proud. Nick, who was formerly with the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, is 
now an ensign. —Mike Goldberg was mar¬ 
ried early in October to Grace Meltzer of 
Cambridge, Simmons ’40. Mike is with the 
Navy Department, working in Portsmouth, 
N.H., and is now "settling down to being 
a smug old married man.” 

A memorandum received some time ago 
states that Olaf Rove has accepted an 
appointment as chief of the manganese and 
chrome ore section of the ferroalloys 
branch of the War Production Board. — 
Last word of Will Jamison showed him to 
be an ensign in the Naval Reserve. He 
trained at Fort Schuyler. Previous to that 
he was chief engineer of the Jamison Coal 
and Coke Company in Greensburg, Pa., 
where for two years he was engaged in 
layout, design, and construction for two 
coal mines, one capable of producing 6,000 
tons of coal a day and the other 3,000 tons 
a day. In addition he had charge of engi¬ 
neering at the seven other mines of the 
company. 

We hope that John Evans, an Army 
captain, has received a picture of his son, 
Theodore Warren, who is almost one year 
old now. John has been bouncing back and 
forth from Alaska to Florida so often that 
no attempt will be made to predict his 
present whereabouts. — Emmy Emerson 
and Leigh Hall were schedule to finish 
basic flying school in Texas in October. Bus 
and Leigh have dogged each other’s foot¬ 
steps for nigh onto eight years now, and 
are still together going strong. Leigh, by 
the way, was married last April to a nurse 
in San Antonio. 

According to the most recent report, 
Dave Bartlett is in training at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. He was associated 
with the Phillips Petroleum Company and 
later was president of the Keener Oil and 
Gas Company in Tulsa, Okla. — Via the 
press clippings, we learn that Fred Sheldon, 
an Army captain, was married to Anne 
Mehaffy of Little Rock, Ark. Fred is 
attached to headquarters of the medical 
replacement center in Camp Robinson. Bob 
Stone was married to Virginia Nichols, and 
they are now living in Seattle. 

A newsy letter from Captain Paul Stan¬ 
ton reads as follows: "I was recently 
assigned to the Springfield Ordnance Dis¬ 


trict. In my travels I have met quite a few 
of the gang. Jim Smith is in Washington, 
D.C., working on some engineering prob¬ 
lems for the Ordnance Department. Morrie 
Nicholson, a lieutenant assigned to the 
Springfield Armory, was married several 
months ago. It was a wedding at which the 
Institute was more than well represented, 
with Bill Pulver, Lieutenant James Lau- 
bach, Jim Gilliss’38, Captain Sam Brown 
’35, Captain Art Gould’38, Frank Garner, 
Borge Nissen’40, and many others present. 
C. J. Stacey is still with Corning Glass. He 
has also recently been married. When 
Major Hal Seykota was at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, among other duties he 
played the tuba and led the band. 

As regards reunions for ’39, nothing 
formal is being planned for the duration. 
Your Secretary is being transferred to the 
Far West, and he hopes sincerely that there 
will be numerous get-togethers of the clan 
in all parts of the globe. —• Stuart Paige, 
General Secretary, Fairport Road, Westfair 
Village, Westport, Conn. Robert C. Cas- 
SELMAN, Assistant Secretary, 271 Cypress 
Street, Newton Center 59, Mass. 

1940 

An American Red Cross bulletin from 
Worcester, England, brings news of Bill 
Peck, who is working in radio location 
with the Royal Air Force. The bulletin 
speaks of Bill’s having wandered into the 
newly opened American Red Cross club 
there. As a specialist in the radio field, Bill 
can’t say too much. The article does quote 
him as saying the following: "The Brit¬ 
ish as technicians are darned good. Under 
the urge of necessity they've gone ahead 
with developments along some lines that 
we didn’t work on until after we were in 
the war. They’ve been working all along 
under extreme difficulties that we didn’t 
know anything about in the States." A 
number of you fellows may remember that 
Peck’s favorite hobby was playing the 
organ. I can recall numerous Sunday morn¬ 
ings when he got us up plenty early to re¬ 
mind us to attend church to listen to him 
play the organ. Well chat still seems to be 
his favorite hobby, for he has played the 
organs at Westminster Cathedral, West¬ 
minster Abbey, Alexander Palace, Lincoln 
Cathedral, Worcester Cathedral, and at 
Liverpool Cathedral. The Liverpool Ca¬ 
thedral organ is said to be the largest in 
England. The anicle concluded: "Soon 
Peck may not be wearing the Civilian 
Technical Corps uniform, for he expects to 
transfer to the United States Army as a 
lieutenant. But he is doing such a splendid 
job that even though he will wear the 
United States Army uniform, he will con¬ 
tinue in the same job.” 

Dixon Speas is making a name for him¬ 
self with American Airlines. We all knew 
that he would, and the latest news I have 
about Dix is that he is assistant to the 
Vice-president in Charge of Engineering. 
Dix won first prize in a contest sponsored 
by the Air Transport Association tor origi¬ 
nal research in flight operations. This con¬ 
test was open to anyone connected with 
flight operations in all member air lines. The 
first prize of $250 went to Dix for a flight- 
plan analyzer and altitude selector. ’This 
invention will not only provide the air-line 
pilot with graphic information concerning 
flight conditions and winds he will en- 
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counter on his flight at all altitudes, but it 
will also tell the pilot how much time will 
be required at each cruising altitude and 
how much fuel will be consumed between 
stops. Speas tried out his machine on the 
Boston-New York route, where it esti¬ 
mated the flight-time within one and two 
minutes of that actually required. It also 
enabled the pilot to copy his flight plan in 
less than a quarter of the time previously 
needed to calculate it. Dix had been work¬ 
ing on this problem for two years and had 
made six models before his prize-winning 
one. 

James H. Campbell, a major, has been 
assigned to the Field Artillery training sec¬ 
tion at Tenth Corps headquarters in Sher¬ 
man, Texas. In civilian life he was an 
engineer for the Ohio Edison Company. 
He had previously received the Sloan Fel¬ 
lowship. — Robert S. Nelson, a Navy lieu¬ 
tenant, was commissioned an ensign about 
two years ago and has spent much time 
overseas. He is now executive officer with 
a torpedo squadron. — Jean Lewis has been 
working for the War Department at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, where he has been assigned 
to the production division. — K. T. Jack- 
son, a lieutenant, writes the following 
note: “I’m in England, bored stiff and hop¬ 
ing we'll be included in the second front. 
We are living fairly comfortably in Nissen 
huts and doing work that at least ap¬ 
proaches civilian technical work. Have 
seen a few M.I.T. men, but none from ’40 
and would like to hear from any class¬ 
mates." 

Professor and Mrs. Albert W. Schlechten 
announce the birth of Mark Albert, on 
September 24. Credilla B. Wickham and 
William J. Schnorr, a navy lieutenant, were 
married several months ago in Washington, 
D. C. Bob Grosselfinger, also a lieutenant 
in the Navy, was an usher. Inez Rowland 
and Ensign A. W. Earl were married last 
spring. 

John Danforth, who is working at the 
Institute, is carrying on as acting assistant 
secretary while Tom Creamer is in Wash¬ 
ington. The rest of the news in this column 
was sent in by John. 

Several more names should be added to 
the list of classmates who are now at the 
Institute. Fred Watriss, Mike Witunski, 
and Larry Bernbaum are working in the 
Wright Brothers Memorial Wind Tunnel, 
and John Arnold is an instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering. John Halford, Jr., 
commutes from his home in Andover to 
one of the research laboratories out behind 
the main buildings. He joined our Class in 
Course XV after studying physics at Bow- 
doin. Dick Lawrance, Ty Marcy, and Herb 
Weiss are also here. Herman Bartholomay, 
who has been an ensign since May, has 
been assigned to the Institute for a special 
course. 

Plenty of news comes from those who 
are in the services here and abroad. Allan 
MacKay writes that he is a lieutenant in 
the Royal Canadian Engineers, serving 
overseas. Beno Goodman is reported to be 
with a fighter command. Undoubtedly he 
organizes reunions with Technology men 
wherever he is. 

In July, A1 Ackerson was married to 
Marjorie Wagner of Jackson, Mich. After 
finishing Air Corps cadet training, he was 
commissioned, and in October he became 
station weather officer of a weather squad- 
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ron detachment at the air base in Blythe, 
Calif. A1 and his wife are living near the 
base in Blythe, a town right in the middle 
of the California desert. Once he flew over 
to see First Lieutenant Bob Stocker, who 
was stationed with an Ordnance outfit at a 
camp about 60 miles away. Captain Bill 
Crater is also an Air Forces weather officer. 

From North Africa, Bill Taylor sends his 
regards to his friends in the Class. He has 
been overseas since May, 1942. Captain 
Dave Morganthaler covered North Africa 
from Tunisia to Casablanca. From his 
experience working on airdromes with the 
Aviation Engineers, he has become a real 
"cow pasture’ ’ engineer. Last summer Mal¬ 
colm Johnson was married to Edith C. 
Eastham, Simmons '42. As an Air Forces 
lieutenant, he is now first pilot of a Flying 
Fortress. 

Dick Erickson interrupted his graduate 
work in geology at the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia to join the Marines. He now holds 
the rank of captain and is serving in an 
active area in the Southwest Pacific. In 
July, Lieutenant Harold Miller was doing 
inspection work for the Signal Corps in 
St. Louis. Alan Thewlis, a lieutenant, 
junior grade, is working on the inspec¬ 
tion and trials of submarines in New Lon¬ 
don. Kendall Valentine has been in the 
Navy since October, 1942. For a time last 
summer he was stationed with an anti¬ 
submarine warfare unit in Florida. Wylie 
Kirkpatrick turned hillbilly out in Kansas 
with the Army. He was with an engineer 
battalion. We have heard nothing about 
him since. When he reported this summer. 
Lieutenant George Rosenfeld was in the 
office of the Supervisor of Shipbuilding in 
New York City. 

Russ Winslow has established a welcom¬ 
ing committee for the Class in Seattle, 
Wash. He promises good fishing and camp¬ 
ing in the summer and possibly a skiing 
trip up Mount Rainier in the winter, for 
special visitors at least. Right now he is 
working on calibration and maintenance 
of instruments for flight test planes at 
Boeing. Down the West Coast, Stanley 
Snowdon received a Ph.D. in June from 
California Institute of Technology. 

Saul Namyet was married in June to 
Sylvia Libber. He is at Curtiss-Wright in 
Buffalo working with Harold Cheilek, 
who is in the research laboratory, and with 
Walter Brewer, who is in charge of the 
new wind tunnel in Williamsville. J. J. 
Casey left Curtiss in the summer of 1942 to 
become an Air Forces pilot. 

Paul Alberti engineers aircraft armament 
at Vought-Sikorsky in Stratford, Conn. 
With him are Bob Pickett and Roy Tuttle. 
He says he hopes some of us are flying our 
Corsairs. Paul visited Gil, Betty, and little 
Cynthia Tougas in New York, where Gil 
is working for Procter and Gamble. He 
also writes that Johnny Simpson is abroad 
with the Seabees as a chief petty officer. 
Bob Pickett was married on August 28 to 
Audrey O'Neil of Hull, Mass. 

Harlan Davis is now doing procurement 
engineering for the propeller division of 
Remington Rand in Johnson City, N. Y. 
He wrote from Chicago that most of the 
lants he visits could use a little XV. We 
ave one man in a pleasing field: Bill 
Stone is production superintendent of the 
Old Colonel Distillery in Midway, Ky., a 
subsidiary of Seagram’s. He claims that 


there is not another Technology man in 
that part of Kentucky. Andy Kopischiansky 
lives in Bedford, Ohio, and works for Jack 
and Heintz. At the last meeting of the 
M.I.T. Association of Cleveland, he saw 
Don Harper, who is connected with A. G. 
McKee, and John Brauning, who is with 
the National Carbon Company. 

The engagement of Betty Ann Bryson to 
Captain Ray Foster was announced in Gar¬ 
den City, Long Island, on September 25. 
No word has been received as to where 
Ray is stationed. — H. Garrett Wright, 
General Secretary, 1124 Greenwich Street, 
San Francisco 9, Calif. Thomas F. Creamer, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 7, 1901 Constitu¬ 
tion Avenue, Washington, D. C. John L. 
Danrorth, Acting Assistant Secretary, Room 
24-123, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1941 

This is a good time to remind you that 
the Alumni Fund is still rolling along. Our 
Class has been “outfunded” by a mere three 
classes from 1910 on. I can see little reason 
why we cannot get behind our Class Agent 
and push — push the Fund. What it stands 
for is understood by all. 

We have been getting a flock of clippings 
on ’41 men and are about to start an his¬ 
torical album of their activities. It has oc¬ 
curred to us that a parallel book of pictures 
would augment to a considerable degree the 
interesting background of such a history. 
The way in which the service does this is 
quite surprising. The sources of many in¬ 
teresting discussions back in military his¬ 
tory classes come to light in observation of 
the current history keeping of the Army. 

Appeals have been issued in the past for 
letters describing your activities. We are 
afraid that in addition to merely being out 
of the habit of writing, you tend to shy 
away from anything personal which might 
be put in print by our blundering quota¬ 
tions. May it now be said that our intention 
is not to spread personal gossip but rather 
to let you know what the fellow who blew 
up the test tube at the other end of the 
bench is doing. May we again ask for let¬ 
ters from you, busy as you may be, thus 
allowing us to post the class history with 
your share in it. 

We also request that you send in, if you 
can, an extra snapshot of yourself or part of 
the ’41 gang taken since graduation in 
June of that never-to-be-forgotten year. 
The pictures will be collects in a class 
album and will no doubt bring you pleasure 
to look back on, come our next class re¬ 
union. Any suggestions along these lines 
or about any other way to keep our Class 
well posted will be appreciated. 

A note was received saying that Henry 
Faul is an assistant geologist with the 
Union Mines Development Corporation. 
Again on the home front, Shadburn Mar¬ 
shall, a metallurgist in the research labora¬ 
tory of Remington Arms, was awarded the 
Henry Marion Howe Medal in Chicago by 
the American Society for Metals for the 
best paper on research work. 2^ck Abuza 
sent in a note mentioning that Peter and 
Bobbie Gilmer had a baby, named Penny 
Jane Gilmer. Pete is now overseas wearing 
crossed flags. 

The engagement of Susan Wolfe of Port¬ 
land, Ore., to Lieutenant Eugene E. du P. 
Crawford has sifted through to the low¬ 
lands of Louisiana. Where once interesting 
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letters were received, we have nothing but 
engagements. — Bob Mayer is still holding 
down that job with General Electric in 
Schenectady, and is working away as usual, 
we presume. Carl Mueller, Charlie Muller, 
and Jim Ryan have picked up sets of rail¬ 
road tracks. Jim is with a bombardment 
group of the Air Forces. Ed Sheridan has 
also left the rank of the "loots,” and Jim 
Sligar, a major, has joined the field officer 
group. Charlie Papas is holding forth in the 
nation’s capital, while Charlie Wyckoff is 
working in the Electrical Engineering De¬ 
partment at the Institute. 

Bud Ackerson, with a lieutenant added, 
is working at Frankford Arsenal in the 
Friendly City. Joe Bergantz has dropped 
his professor title and now is a captain. 
United States Army. 'Tis said that both 
Charlie and Bill Butt are captains at Wright 
Field. We are surprised not to have heard 
from either for some time. 

Ced Chandler is a radio technician in the 
Naval Research Laboratories in Washing¬ 
ton. Leon Crane has an A. P. O. Seattle ad¬ 
dress. Bob Ferguson is with the Aeroprod- 
ucts division of General Motors in Dayton, 
Ohio. Charlie Gillispie has been promoted 
to lieutenant, Pete Horton to captain, and 
Dick Langworthy to captain. 

We mentioned in December that we 
would have more information concerning 
Bill Doughten. He was called into active 
service immediately upon graduation and 
entered Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, June 
15, 1941, as a second lieutenant. He served 
as adjutant at headquarters and headquar¬ 
ters company and also had some training 
in company leadership. When cadre was 
formed for a new battalion. Bill volun¬ 
teered and on June 10 left for Camp Gordon, 
Ga., where his chemical battalion was 
formed. He again served as adjutant at 
headquarters and headqtiarters company; 
then as commanding officer of headquarters 
and headquarters company, and at the same 
time as communications officer of the bat¬ 
talion. In April, 1943, the battalion left for 
Africa. On June 20, Lieutenant Doughten 
was made executive officer of his company. 
On July 9 during the invasion of Sicily, 
Bill volunteered to go with three men in a 
small craft for speedy reconnaissance for a 
position for his company mortars, which 
were following him on a second wave, but 
he never cleared the beach. This incident 
was before dawn on July 10. The way in 
which he instructed and trained his detail 
was so well done that when he fell his men 
were able to carry out the mission success¬ 
fully. His commanding officer said: "1 can 
give him no higher praise than that. The 
help that he gave his company in preparing 
it for its work contributed greatly to the 
success which this battalion gained. The 
landing was made under heavy artillery and 
machine-gun fire, and speed was necessary.” 

One of Bill’s fellow officers wrote: ”He 
would do anything at all for the success of 
his unit; while others relaxed. Bill stuck 
to his work. He was a hard worker for the 
battalion, showing much initiative, and 
was exceedingly well informed. Bill’s pro¬ 
found regard for his men was fine and good. 
Nothing was too hard for him to do, nor 
hours too long, if such work and hours con¬ 
tributed to the welfare of his men. In all 
sincerity, I find words inadequate to express 
the high regard I had for Bill, and I count 
it a privilege to have known him well and 
to be able to call him a friend.”—On 
September 24 Lieutenant Bill Doughten 
was posthumously awarded the Purple 
Heart. Our sincere condolences go to his 


parents and also our appreciation for the 
information they furnished us about their 
son’ssupremesacrifice. — Stanley Backer, 
General Secretary, 46 Bicknell Street, Dor¬ 
chester 21, Mass. Johan M. Andersen, 
Assistant Secretary, 136 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton 16, Mass. 

1942 

Most of the news this month is from in¬ 
direct sources. This fact shows that many 
classmates are breaking into print. The 
armed forces still seem to be making most 
of the contributions. Captain Tom Crow¬ 
ley, who has been cited for bravery twice 
since last March, recently sent home a 
Silver Star. Lieutenant Bill Horton of the 
Naval Reserve and the former Helen Irving 
may still be in Miami, Fla., where they 
were married in September. Freddy Gander, 
also a Navy lieutenant, has announced the 
arrival of Freddy, Jr. 

The loss of two stalwarts of the eligible 
bachelor class has been deeply felt by some 
of us. Paul Bruckmann and J. T. Coe are no 
longer part of the ’’see you at Jake’s” 
group. Paul, stationed at Philadelphia as 
an aviation supply officer with the Royal 
Navy Volunteer Reserves, was married in 
late October to Ruth Smith. J. T. Coe, the 
elusive one, since last heard from has be¬ 
come both a husband and an ensign. Eliza¬ 
beth Muir was the bride at a festive affair 
in Schenectady, which drew such illus¬ 
trious Chi Phi’s as Joe Tankoos, Frank 
Seeley (a Navy lieutenant), Paul Bruck¬ 
mann, and Hank Henderson (a Navy lieu¬ 
tenant of Washington fame). 

Jack Madwed, somewhere in the Middle 
East, is now a first lieutenant. Ed Thode 
plans to marry a West Medford girl, Isobel 
Moeller, next June. None other than one 
Ben Skinner, former driver of the ’ ’Master 
Eagle Six,” was married in South Orange, 
N.J., to Angela Gottfried, and they have 
now set up a household in ^st Orange after 
a honeymoon in Nantucket. Barrett Rus- 
seir43 was one of the ushers, and rumor 
has it that Harry Blakeslee was best man. 

Henry Anderson, VI-A, and Frederica 
Woodall plan to marry about March. War¬ 
ren Menke chose Charlotte Robinson of 
Winchester, a Radcliffe girl, to become 
Mrs. Menke on September 14. Bill Shake¬ 
speare and Mary Sage (the daughter of 
Nathaniel Sage’13) were married in Brook¬ 
line early in October. The engagement of 
Anna Danzer to Bill Whitcomb, who is 
now studying medicine at Boston Uni¬ 
versity, has been announced. Albert Root 
and Jacqueline Waldron announced similar 
intentions in June, and probably have made 
their home near Boston by now. Rodman 
Flinchbaugh and Ruth Jones were married 
near Boston in Septemb^. 

Lieutenant Hank Titzler, Captain Ted 
Walkowicz, and other classmates are now 
at California Institute of Technolc^, con¬ 
tinuing along Course XVI lines. ’They are 
pursuing masters’ degrees, in view of re¬ 
turning to Wright Field, perhaps, for work 
on development of future planes. — On the 
more dismal side of aeronautics comes 
word that Charles Frederick Leiserson, an 
ensign, was killed on September 20 at the 
Westerly, R.L, airport while flying a tor¬ 
pedo bomber in an operational flight. — 
Francis M. Costello, Jr., a lieutenant, who 
was still training for his wings in the Army 
Air Forces, was killed on May 17 near 
Freeman Field, Ind. He was learning to fly 
twin-engine advanced training planes. 

Of late, news has been lacking from many 
sources. What has happened to the venera¬ 


ble Hawk Shaw, Gangrenous Stempf, Aloy- 
sius A1 Clear, Bob Fabacher, Oily Johnson, 
and others you can think of? Maybe you 
know something about them or about 
other ’42 men. And we’d like to hear some¬ 
thing about you, too. And how about a 
boost or two to our illustrious Class Agent, 
to help put our record on the Alumni Fund 
up where it should be? — Frederick W. 
Baumann, Jr., General Secretary, Golf, Ill. 
Karl E. Wenk, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 228 
Marlborough Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1943 

Very special honors go to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack McDonough. Jack writes: ”... We 
had an eight-pound’ two-ounce girl at 
5:45 A.M. on September 17. She is the cutest 
little blonde, blue-eyed baby I’ve ever 
seen (naturally).” 

More news is given of Jack in a letter 
from Lieutenant Ned Swanberg, who is 
stationed at Camp Beale, Calif. He writes 
as follows: ”I have really been around this 
old country. After graduation, I went to 
officer candidate school at Aberdeen, and 
got my bars in May. I decided that then 
was the time to get married and chose Ruth 
Mattson as the bride. From Aberdeen I 
was sent to Fort Knox, Ky., where I stayed 
about two months. Since then I have been 
with an armored division here at Camp 
Beale. Jack McDonough is in Boise, Idaho, 
and I hope to see him some time. He has a 
baby girl.” 

I have a short autobiography of Ensign 
Leo A. Fitzpatrick, who says: ”I was 
sworn into the Navy in July. I had a two- 
month indoctrination course and a two- 
week tour of duty at a shipyard, and I am 
now at Cornell. When I finish the course I 
am taking here, I shall probably get sea 
duty. The only other news I can tell about 
myself is that I became engaged to Helen 
Vincent in September. Four of the other 
fellows in II-A are also in the Navy. They 
are Bud Hathaway, Lew Geyer, George 
Nelson, and Jim Reswick.” 

Charlie Swet, who is working for the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company in Philadel¬ 
phia, is apparently leading a histrionic if 
not a historic life, for he writes: ”I lived at 
the Alpha Tau Omega house at Pennsyl¬ 
vania until June, after which I moved to 
where I am now. There are about 10 mem¬ 
bers of the Philadelphia Opera Company 
here — my roommate included.” 

Virgil Otto is still in Indianapolis. He 
writes: ”I am still with a naval ordnance 
plant. When I was in New York on busi¬ 
ness in October, I ran into Jack Pennington, 
a Beta, who is working there in an engi¬ 
neering office.” — From Westinghouse we 
hear that Harry Clarke has joined the com¬ 
pany’s graduate student course. 

OnNovember 13, Andrew Peacock walked 
to the altar with Gloria Kay in New 
Haven, Conn., while early in October, Eliz¬ 
abeth Hampden became Mrs. Carleton F. 
Bryant, Jr. Carl is an ensign. Shortly to do 
likewise are Merton Hubbard, a lieutenant 
in the Army Transportation Corps, and 
Elaine Schneider; and Ed Stewart, also a 
lieutenant, and Carolyn Marihugh. 

From Aberdeen comes news that Bud 
Babcock, Charlie Crocker, Dave Mitchell, 
Eliot Payson, Stan Roboff, Curt Smith, Gus 
Smith, and your Secretary were recently 
commissioned in the Ordnance Department. 
Babcock, Roboff, and Gus Smith have been 
transferred to the Corps of Engineers and 
are now at Fort Belvoir. — Clinton C. 
Kemp, General Secretary, Barrington Court, 
988 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass. 




CONDOR V-BELTS 


Whipcord construction gives 
flexibility, strength and extreme 
lack of stretch. 


HOMOCORD 


Homogeneous and cushioned 
Strength Members provide 
free flexing of Conveyor 
Belts over pulleys and easy 
troughing on idlers. 



Conveyor and 
Elevator Belt 
Compensated Belt 
Transmission Belt 
V-Belt 
Air Hose 
Contractors Hose 
Fire Hose 
Hydraulic Hose 
Oil and Gasoline 
Hose 

Sand Blast Hose 
Steam Hose 


Suction Hose 
Water Hose 
Chute Lining 
Launder Lining 
Industrial Brake 
Blocks and Lining 
Molded Rubber 
Goods 

Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered 
Rolls 

Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 


...are the SINEWS of 
FLEXLASTIC Rubber Muscles 


Just as the sinews hold together and 
strengthen the muscles without limiting 
their freedom of movement, so MANHAT¬ 
TAN STRENGTH MEMBERS reinforce 
and strengthen the FLEXLASTICS*, 
at the same time that they enhance their 
flexibility and durability. 

MANHATTAN STRENGTH MEM¬ 
BERS are "engineered,” each one for a 
specific service, fabricated and scientifi- 
callv located in the precise area or section 
where they contribute the most to struc¬ 
tural life and capacity — just as in 
engineering tlesign of bridges or trusses. 
Members of suitable materials, correctly 
proportioned and treated, are properly 
placed with respect to all other component 
parts. 


Examination of the diagram below of 
ordinary and Condor Compensated Belt 
illustrates clearly what correctly designed 
strength members accomplish in perform¬ 
ance, longer life and notably lower ultimate 
cost of j)ower transmission. It is an economy 
which extends beyond the belt itself, to 
bearing and machine and to uninterrupted 
j>roduction. 

Similar advantages result from a long line 
of exclusive MANHATTAN developments, 
such as the Homocord principle for Con¬ 
veyor Belts; Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belts with Extensible Tips; Condor Vt’hip- 
cord V-Belts; Homoflex Hose in air, water, 
spray and other types; MANHATTAN 
Fire Hose with Radio-Active Mildew- 
Proof Treated Jackets, and many others. 


51st 



RESEARCH 


The record of the first 50 years of 
accompHslimeiit is the pledge for the second half •century 
MANHATTAN is now entering with research, testing, 
care and inspection as a basic policy, so there may be un* 
broken continuity to its contribution to industry. It will 



PLY STRESSES 


always be sound policy to keep 
ahead with MANHATTAN. 

KEEP AHEAD WITH 



Thomas H. Boyd, ’23 


Wilder E. Perkins, ’25 


Charles P. McHugh, *26 


Daniel j. Hanlon, '37 


Albert W. Beucker, ’40 
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